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if you have any concerns about 
vendor behavior call our 


he mainstream media seldom tells the 

story, but there is a lot of evidence that 

if you have a little money you will 
probably not live as long as the rich 
folks, and you will not be as healthy for 
the years you do live. 

There is one other important aspect 
to this story—the biggest danger is not 
having little money—it is living in a 
society where the gap between those 


; na th aha 
ist and those who 


ew hundred dollars a month and oth- 
ers can go out without thinking and 
spend a few hundred dollars for a sin- 
gle meal. 

This becomes a very scary story 
vhen we realize that the number of 

g in the poorest fifth of 

the Canadian population has increased . 
dramatically over the past ten years 
since our parliament voted to end child 
poverty. Letting these little people 
grow up without their families having 
adequate incomes is a cold choice by 
wealthy Canadians to let them live 
shorter, more unhealthy lives. 


children livin 


Early in June people from all over 
Alberta gathered one evening at a 
downtown Edmonton hotel to take a 
first small step to change this situation. 


The target: SFI (Supports for 


years the amount provided by the SFI pro- 


Being poor is bad for your health 


Jim Gurnett 


happens to be what almost 200 000 people 
had to do last year. 


Decreasing assistance rates worsens homelessness 


persuade the government to include an 
increase in SFI rates as part of the next 


provincial budget. 


There was also agreement that this is 
not enough. Future areas of activity to 
ensure that the people with the small- 
est incomes in the province have a lit- 
tle more chance could include work- 
ing for increases in the minimum 
vage and developing a process to 
make sure SFI rates do not fall more 


and more behind the cost of living. 


1 larne for mn ¢ 
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rations too many sweet deals over the 
past years. The effort to raise SFI 
rates—which would cost very little 
compared to what is planned for debt 
reduction—could easily be missed in 


this enthusiasm. 


That’s why it is important to help 
those in the toughest circumstances 
have enough to at least pay for the 
basics and to let Dr. West know that 
SFI rates need to be addressed in the 
next budget. It is easy to share your 
opinion by phoning him at. 427-8809 


or 1-800-567-7644, writing him at. 


#994 10800-97 Avenue Edmon 


Hf 


— 


ected: 


distribution team at: 
#423-2285 ext. 139 


E-Mail him at Vermillion- 


Lloydminister@assembly.ab.ca. 


A single parent with two children can get 
$986 a month from SFl—but the most care- 
ful shopping has determined that is costs 
about $1471 a month for such a family to 
get by in Edmonton. It’s not hard to see that 
something needs to be done. 


gram has fallen further and further behind 
what it actually takes to pay for the bare 
bones needs in life. For example, in 1990 a 
single parent with one child received about 
85% of the average rental cost of a two bed- 
room apartment in Edmonton. By last year 
the amount provided was only 73% of the 
cost of an apartment. Where is the other 
27% to come from? Well, mostly from the 
amount provided for food—after all you can 
always go to the food bank....which just 
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A lot of very good information about what 
it really costs to just get by in Edmonton is 
available in a new study published by the 
Edmonton Social Planning Council called 
“The Cost of Healthy Living”. It costs $10. It 
can be ordered by calling 423-2031. 
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The June meeting was convened by the 
Edmonton and Calgary YWCAs, assisted by 
the Edmonton Social Planning Council. The 
fifty people attending agreed it is essential to @ 
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Exposure is a theatre piece inspired by the anti-poverty 
movement. Exposure was written between 1998 and 
1999. It seeks to share the experience of being poor in 
Alberta and seeks to educate those unfamiliar with pover- 
ty. It pokes fun at politicians, contains startling statistics 
and finds humour in the grimiest situations. Exposure 
was presented as a staged reading during the Labour Arts 
May Week Festival. It received a rousing response. It will 
amuse and amaze you. 


HANKY PANKY 


Player One: Warning! This material contains ref- 
erences to Ralph Klein. Some readers may find 
this offensive. There are 5,294,000 Canadians liv- 
ing beneath the low-income cut-off line. 


Player Two: The low-income cut-off line for 
Edmonton is $17,409 a year. 


Player Three: A single employable on Welfare in 
Alberta gets $4,764 a year. 


Player Four: In 1993, there were 94,087 persons 
on welfare in Alberta. Today, there are 34,464. 
(and it isn’t because they all got jcbs.) 


Player Five: Alberta Human Resources seizes 3 
million dollars a year alleged in over-payments 
from its clients. 


Player Six: In 1996-97, the Deputy Minister of 
Human Resources earned $97,000. 


Player One: Child apprehensions are up 45% 
since 1996. This is the date of the fast round of 


welfare cuts. <2 0 2 
Player Two: 3 to wn 6 of racigein on welfare com- 
mit fraud. 20% of Canadians cheat on their taxes 


LEGISLATIVE DIS-ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: T 
in session. Let us pray. 


he Legislative Dis-Assembly of Alberta 


Amen. 


Steve Best: | am Steve Best, acting Treasurer. | am the 
best. | have the biggest portfolio and the longest limou- 
sines. As acting Treasurer, | intend to act very badly. | 
intend to bring in a provincial sales tax. This will effective- 
ly tax the poor. 


Players: Mr. Best, Mr. Best, we are hungry. 
Steve Best: Shut up 
Players: Mr. Best, Mr. Best, we are homeless. 


For the longest time | couldn't figure it out. | knew 
there was something in Fred that | needed to under- 
stand, but | couldn't name it. It hovered at the edge of 
my consciousness and the more | tried to pin it down the 
more it escaped me. 


it seemed odd at the time, because we had nothing in 
common but our humanity. He was a native man. | was 
white woman. He had suffered one tragedy after another 
from early childhood to the age when | met him, forty- 
five. | had as happy a childhood as you could hope for. 


Fred was often homeless, an alcoholic; he lived a level 
of poverty | could only imagine. |! knew and had always 
known that even if | fell, | would not fall too far. | had 
family and friends to protect me from that. He had spent 


The things Fred taught me 


Natasha Laurence 


EXPONUT 


A play byagcG) 


Steve Best: Shut up or |’ll smite you. 

Players: Mr. Best, Mr. Best, the suicide rate Edmonton 
is rising due to inadequate welfare allowances 

Steve Best: Shut up or I’ll smite you with the jawbone of 
an ass and you know who that is! 

Enter Ghenghis Klein. 


Ghenghis Klein: | am Ghenghis Klein. | am mighty. | am 
mighty small and mighty mean. | am the author of the 
national bestseller “DEFICIT HYSTERIA.” (Players scream). 
| don’t support education and I'll be damned if you will 
either. | am living, breathing proof of how far you can go 


The mysterious Fidel 


1e [rom COV IN Lik 
r Dunford the Hun. . 


Dunford the Hun: ! am Dunford the Hun. | am Minister 


of Inhuman Resour (Players scream) Oh my God, I’m 


having a seizure. I’m seizing your WCB income. I'm seiz- 
na your Canada Pension income. !’m seizing your inheri- 
tance income. (Loudly) !’m seizing 3 million a year trom 
welfare bums in Alberta. (More cailmiy) |'m seizing your 
Child Tax Credit. I’m seizing your bingo wit Ol 


God. | need a dose of legislation. (Enter disabled persor 
with soccer ball.) | know! I'll cut back on the recreatior 
hours of people in group homes. (Grabs soccer ball and 
runs off, Disabled person limps after him.) 


one third of his life in jail. | take my freedom totally for 
granted. 


Yet sometimes | had the urge to follow him down the 
street, with a question | could never quite formulate on 
the tip of my tongue. And | couldn't understand that. It 
worried me, in fact, like discovering a smal! wild anima 
in my house. | didn't know from where it came and | 
didn't know what it was going to do next. 


| called those feelings | had about Fred love, because | 
could not think of any other name, but the word wasn't 
accurate. There was none of the equality or intimacy of 
love. {t is only recently, months after he disappeared 
from my life, that | have begun to understand what he 
had that | needed 


SMART ALEX HOSPITAL 

Surgeon: The Smart Alex surgery derby has now begun. 
Players stagger and stumble and crawl towards surgeon. 
Surgeon: You win. 

Patient: Oh goody, | get my hip replaced. 


Anesthetist: I’m your Anesthetist. You’re not afraid of - 
going to sleep, are you? 


Patient: No, 

Anesthetist socks him in the jaw. 
Anesthetist: Good. 

Surgeon: Nurse, scalpel. 


Nurse: Doctor, there hasn’t been a scalpel in this 
hospital since 1993. 


Surgeon: Oh, very well, hand me the 
saw..drill.. hammer..screwdriver. All right, close 


him up. 
Nurse: Scotch tape, coming up 


Surgeon: (Exiting) | want this patient on IV at 
once. 


Nurse: We can’t afford IV's. We'll have to 
hydrate him orally. 


Surgeon: What do you mean? 

| Nurse: We give him a drink. 

Surgeon: Whatever. 

All exit, except patient, who slowly sits up. 
Patient: | can sit! | can sit! 


DOCTOR DOCTOR 
Doctor: What is your name? 
Patient One: | am Fidel. 
Doctor: Who are you? 


Patient One: | 
God. 


am a revolutionary on a mission trom 


Doctor: Do you hear things? 

Patient One: No. 

Doctor: Do you see things? 

Patient One: O 

Doctor: Nurse! Stelazine. (Patient One exits) 
Patient Two: Doctor, Doctor, my head hurts 


Doctor: Who are you? 


to be continued... 


Fred had himself. He had himself in a way that no one 
could take from him, in a way that was neither fiercely 
proud or aggressively angry, in a way that went against 
all the odds of his life. | realize now that what | always 
wanted to ask him was, "How? How did you manage 
it?" Because | know that | have always given myself 

away, that | shrivel under judgements. | strive to 

appease. | am so conscious of the winds that blow 
around me that | lose track of who | am. If other people 
think I'm a certain way, | tend to believe it too. 


it seems ironic to me that in a relationship that was 
apparently based on me trying to help him, the opposite, 
in fact, was true. He helped me in ways | didn't even 
understand. At a level deeper than words he taught me 
what it means to have courage, what it means to have 
dignity, what it means to be more than your circum- 
stances 

Someday | hope to thank him for that, in this world or 
the next 


thle 


Yesterday's dreams, today’s realities ECOTOPIA 2000 


Ross Tonokahak 


ave you ever thought how great it would be if 
Whyte Avenue was shut down and limited us 
pedestrian, bicycle, and bus access? Are you tired 
of watching the news where peopie complain about ga 
prices while filling up their 4x4’s? (Why would anyone 
need a 4x4 in the city-Mayor Billy?) And in the world’s 
longest river valley trail system, how many golf course 
do we need for those fortunate few? Can we afford to 
continue sacrificing 
yur planet f style, 
comfort, and Dig 
business? | say NO! 
If you feel the same 
way there is an 
alternative summer 
camp coming up, 
ECOTOPIA 2000. 
ECOTOPIA 2000 
is not only a great 
summer camp, but 
also acts as a much 
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bring. ECOTOPIA 
2000 calls people 
together to dream 
up and make real new ways of living a greener, bi 

world for tomorrow. Participants will learn about alterna 
tive housing, renewable resources, wilderness restoration 
native and gender issues, and activism. All cocooned ir 
one-SUMMER CAMP. You can re-live all those great sum- 
mer camp memories, or create new ones with qféat 


yoga, tai-chi and more. ..As a volunteer for my 
year at ECOTOPIA (last year as head bottle washer, this 
year. more in the planning stages) | found the camp full 


Tamara Schwartzentruber 


Many people see vegetarianism as strictly for bleeding 
hearts and health-obsessed yuppies. But a growing 
vealth of information suggests that our appetite for meat, 
in North America and worldwide, is destroying not only 
our own health but our land base and water supply. 


We're used to thinking of meat mainly as something 
you buy in the supermarket or maybe even hunt. If we 
consider where it comes from, our minds may conjure up 
pictures of happy cows grazing on rolling hills. But did 
you know just how much land that involves? Believe it or 
not, over 70% of the land in the Western United States is 
used for cattle grazing! In Diet for a New America, john 
Robbins (who was once heir-apparent to the vast Baskin 
& Robbins ice cream empire) calculates that to produce a 
pound of meat protein uses around sixteen times as much 
land as it takes to grow an equivalent amount of veg- 
etable protein. 

What this means, among other things, is that using up 
and to produce meat instead of vegetabies or grains 
nuch more expensive, and is therefore much worse fo 
those who cant afford food. There's more iniormation on 
the subject, as well as on the health benefits of eating less 
meat, at http://www.vegan.org, if you follow the links to 
"general info." 


More frightening still, all these pigs, cows and chickens 
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The garden is fertiie at Ecotopia 
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aced young environmentalists, all with ¢ 
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e and environmental goals, a delight. 


4S we gear )r a second year, Lake Wabamun pro- 
nature’s open-aired theatre for plenty of discussion 
anc debate lead by guest speakers who are brought into 
camp daily. And if it’s anything like last year, the topics 
and conversations will be spirited and lively. Although 
the head that wears the environmentalist’s hat can be 
heavy, (for 


vides 


there are 


sO nany nats to 
wear), rest assured 
there is plenty of 


laughter mix 


With the polarization 
of our economy (rich 
vs. poor), with big 


business leading the 
way, being an envi- 


ronmentalist can 
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steel Minot 
ing Our tand into con- 
crete jungles, houses 
were built out of sod, 
and straw bales. Long before the advent of the 

wered internal combustion engine, automobiles 
actually powered by steam. People canned locally 
grown. organic food for the winter rather than buying 


bananas at Safeway. We now live in an age where every- 
PHhing- old te new again FCOTOPIA 2000 will look af manv 


vithin an open ana non-nierarchical community 


produce vast amounts of excrement - something that's an 
ongoing problem in rural Alberta. Earthsave (at 
http://www.earthsave.org/news/factfarm.htm) reports 
that in a recent crisis, a dangerous micro-organism called 
pfiesteria spread throughout rivers from Delaware to 
Alabama, poisoning people and fish alike as a result of 
animal waste polluting the ground water. 


In case you're thinking that fish is a safe and healthy 
alternative, you might want to check out Greenpeace's 
recent report on the effects large-scale industrial fishing is 
having on the world’s oceans at http://www.green- 
peace.org/~oceans/globaloverfishing/sinkingfast.htmi. 
And remember that most of the fish you buy in stores or 

sstaurants probably spent their minnow years not cruis- 
ing the high seas but rather sweltering in fish farms, 
looded with antibiotics to compensate for overcrowding. 


[hese concerns could seem too distant to relate to - 
out the impact of animal products on your own immedi- 
ate health might give pause. Not only does meat-eating 
contribute to heart disease and cancer, but (I've heard 
ell) the average American dies with 5 pounds of undi- 
yested red meat accumulated in his or her large intestine. 
And dairy products aren't much better, from a health 
yerspective. Perhaps of special interest to members of 

it First Nations as well as other people of colour, it's 
now widely recognized that most non-white people 
can't actually digest milk, despite its promotion as the 
iltimate heaith food 2ad, it ferments in the 
itestines, getting processed by harmfui bacteria that 
release gas, producing Dioating and pain. Cneck out 
http://www.veg.on.ca/cowsmilk.html for more details 
on some of the dangers of drinking cow's milk, even for 
those who can digest it. 


You may be wondering how you're supposed to get 


The camp is organized by EcoCity Society, a grass- 
roots non-profit organization, with a handful of bright 
young, dedicated environmentalists. Endless hours and 
countless details are covered long before the first day of 
amp is even opened. Great sponsors like ENVIRON 
MENT CANADA, MOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT CO-OP, 
ALBERTA SPORT, RECREATION, PARKS and WILDLIFE 
FOUNDATION, EDMONTON COMMUNITY LOTTER} 
BOARD, and EPCOR have all stepped up to help 


ackibone of any great event and 
ECOTOPIA 2000 is no exception. If you would like to 
become a volunteer call EcoCity details. 


Transportation to and from camp from Edmonton is 


voiunteers aft 


for 


available. Camp fees are posted but anyone interested in 
1 


going to camp but can’t afford to can call the office for 


details. Camp participants can be between the ages of 
15 to 25 (appro 


topics and material.) 


imately) as the camp does cover mature 


DETAILS 
When: July 24-Aug 3 
Where: Camp Meywasin on Lake Wabamun.(60km 
West of Edmonton) 


Who: Youth aged 15-25 years old 


Topics: 
Green Technologies: July 24-July 28 
Bioregionalism: July 29-Aug 3 


Come to a fundraiser on July 15th @ Queen 
Alexandra Hall 10425 University Ave. A licensed 


ey ea 


For more information: call us at (780) 429-3659 OR: 
check out our website at www.ecocity.ab.ca 


your protein without eating an ts 
though, that despite the recent trendiness of high-pro 
tein, low-carbohydrate diets, most North Americans eat 
far more protein than we need. That extra protein gets 
burned for energy instead of being used to rebuild mus- 
cles and cells, and this process creates toxic byproducts 
that leach calcium out of our bones and increase our can- 
cer risk. If you're still worried, just try to work some 
legumes like beans and lentils into your diet. They're easy 
to cook, tasty, high in protein, and better still: they're dirt 
cheap! What other food comes at a better price than 9 
cents per 100 grams for plain brown lentils? Sure beats 
KD. 


lf you want more information on the power your 
dietary choices have to affect the world at large, look up 
http://www.earthsave.org/news/powrfork.htm. And 
last but not !east, if any of this has piqued your interest, 
the Vegetarians of Alberta have regular potluck dinners. 
Meeting times and places can be found through their 
website at http://www.planet.eon.net/~voa/. If you 
can scrape together lentils and rice, why not go check out 
some great recipes for free? 
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Letters to the Editior can be mailed to: 


10527 - 97 Street, 
Edmonton, AB 
TSH 206 


email: ourvoice@bisselicentre.org 
fax: (780) 497-1071 


As an independent publisher of Vue Weekly, | would 
like to join Our Voice in welcoming the North American 
Street Newspaper Association to our city. 


There are far too few Canadian newspapers that oper- 
ate free from the yoke of corporate monopoly. Street 
papers such as Vue Weekly and Our Voice are at a disad- 
vantage when it comes to surviving in the media shark 
pool; the fact that Conrad Black (Southam) and Brian 
Mulroney (interim head of Sun Media) are in control of 
80 per cent of the newspapers in this country suggests a 
dangerous imbalance exists. These mainstream papers 
are often no more than mouthpieces for a conservative 
agenda that puts profit before healthcare, education and 
care for the marginalized. 


In her book The Big Black Book, Maude Barlow 
observes, "Canada is virtually alone in the industrialized 
world in having no legislation to prevent the concentra- 
tion of newspaper ownership." Further, she suggests, 
"This should come as no surprise, for the Competition 
Act, which regulates mergers and acquisitions, was draft- 
ed for the Mulroney government by the Competition 
Policy Task Force of the Business Council on National 


hat does it take to be a parent these days? Lots 
of money, lots of family, lots of support? 


And if you lack in these areas- does that mean you 
cannot raise children? Who should be allowed to make 


In Alberta in the past seven years, these types of 
judegments have been made at an alarming rate. There 
has been a 55% increase in Child 
Welfare apprehensions. 


There is this woman | spoke to the 
other day. She gave birth to a baby 
boy on June 5. During her pregnancy 
she did all she could to prepare her 
home for a new member of the family. 
She is not a rich woman, but she 
used her network to gather what she 
needed. She gathered a crib, a high- 
chair, boxes and boxes of clothes of all 
sizes, she stocked up on diapers, for- 
mula, infant lotions and shampoos. 
She saved as much of her meagar 
income as she could, while trying to 
take care of herself. Being on a fixed 
income made this difficult. Donna 
kept in very close contact with us 
through her pregancy and gave us no 
reason to believe she would be unable 
to raise a child. 


In late June, the baby, who because 
of some birthing difficulties had not 
yet left the hospital, was apprehended 
by Child Welfare. Of course Donna 
was devestated. She tried to set in 
motion every process that could help get her son back. 
“This little guy was all | had. He was my last chance at a 
family,” she said. “I have to get him back.” 


Child Welfare often says their first priority is to keep 
families together and this may be the case most often. In 
Donna’s situation it very obviously is not. They did not 
even give her a chance to take the child home. They did 
not give her a chance to build a life for the baby. They 
gave her no credit, they gave her no support. She is a 


Welcome to the shark pool 


Ron Garth, Editor of Vue Weekly 


Taking their children and their lives 


Michael Walters, Editor of Our Voice 


Issues."In Britain, the British Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission assesses impact before deciding whether 
or not to approve a merger. Sweden has a subsidy 
scheme that provides public financing to insure diversi- 
ty of newspaper ownership. In Italy, no one person can 
own or contro! more than 20 per cent, and in France, 
30 per cent, of all the media. Germany has a federal car- 
tel office that is required to step in and prevent monop- 
oly control. In the U.S., anti-combines and anti-trust laws 
are in place.... "Historically", Barlow says, "the U.S. 
Supreme Court has not allowed the First Amendment 
guarantee of freedom of the press to be used as a refuge 
for those who promote concentration and monopoliza- 
tion." 


| know the effects of media monopoly all too well; | 
have had a successful independent paper taken over by a 
corporate act of greed and arrogance. This same corpora- 
tion continues to run up huge weekly losses in an effort 
to keep the market split and thereby drive me out of 
business. When | was forced, reluctantly, to take on an 
independent partner, that partner also tried to take over 
the paper. It is only thanks to an exceptional effort by a 
great staff and major advertising support that Vue Weekly 


woman who gave birth to a baby and that baby has been 
taken from her. Why? 


Is it because she has been poor for a long time? This 
would not be the first time this happened. | think it is lit- 
tle coincidence the rate of child apprehensions has 


ment has decreased. This combined wi 
wage and increased costs of living is leaving families 


We can solve our problems-- 
if we just reach out to each other... 


more vulnerable to serious poverty. And when you are 
raising your kids in serious poverty there comes a serious 
threat of losing them. 


So we have these two government departments, 
which any sane person could suggest might work togeth- 
er when it comes to “keeping families together”! Ah...but 
does the left hand know what the right hand is doing? 
Does the left hand care? 


We have heard and published many stories about par- 


a low minimum | 


has  man- 
aged to survive as a 100 
per cent independent publication 
in this shark-infested pool. 


All of this adversity has sharpened my awareness of the 
need for a meaningful independent alternative press. 
Ironically, the overbearing monopolies have created an 
opportunity to balance a biased bloated media. 
Independent street vendors and publishers alike have 
been marginalized in so many ways. However, we can 
take pride in the fact that we have risen to the challenge. 
We can be a thorn in the side of a mainstream press that 
tends to be biased and overlook issues. We can scream in 
the ear of a stone-deaf government, and if they can’t 
hear us, then there are voters who can. Welcome to the 


shark pool. r OV | 


ents who are told by Child Welfare they need to move 
into a bigger place in a better neighbourhood. However 
since 1993, anyone who works for minimum wage or is 
on welfare and has children can only afford the smallest 
places in neighbourhoods considered bad. 


One of Our Voice’s writers receives $823 per month to 

raise her two children. She is expected to move into a 
three bedroom place in a “decent” neighbourhood. A 
three bedroom place in Old Strathcona will cost at least 
$650 per month. So that would leave her $173 for bills, 
food and fun. 
mum wage will make close to $1000 before deductions 
and will have to incur childcare expenses. 
We've told the story of “Marie” who 
worked a full-time minimum wage job 
and lived in the inner city where it was 
affordable. After child-care expenses she 
was left with less than $800 per month. 
One day, she was forced to leave her 9 
year old daughter to look after the 6 year 
old, sacraficing child-care for groceries for 
the family. Her kids were taken away, she 
being charged with abandonment. What 
could she have done? Now her life is in 
ruins. She lost her job because she spent 
all of her time fighting to get her children 
back. 


This is complete systemic abuse. Poor par- 
ents are not bad parents. They love their 
children as much as rich parents do. They 
know how to care for their children just as 
well as those parents who are financially 
secure do. 
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Why are their children being taken away? 
Because they are poor. Because they lack 
support. A mother or father with a million 
dollars could not raise a child on their 
own. They need support. They however 
could hire that support. A poor parent 
does not have this luxury. The only thing they have is the 
system and a government boasting concern for children, 


working against them. rT Ov ) 


Ten years ago this month people in Burma were excit- 
ed. After decades of military dictatorship and less than 
three years after the army slaughtered thousands of peo- 
ple-- women, students, monks—for taking part in peace- 
ful demonstrations. They were asking for democracy and 
the votes had just been counted in the country’s first free 
elections. 


Voters had overwhelmingly elected members of the 
National League for Democracy, led by Aung San Suu 
Kyi. Change was in the air. Elected parliamentarians 
were about to take office and things were sure to 
improve in this land that had been one of the most 
prosperous in Asia. 


But the generals decided they enjoyed being in 
charge too much and, instead of handing the govern- 
ment over, they decided to hold on to power. Instead 
of being sworn in to begin their legislative responsibili- 
ties, the newly elected leaders were rounded up and 
jailed. Aung San Suu Kyi, who should have become 
prime minister, has instead spent most of the past ten 
years under house arrest. 


And so ten sad years have passed. Colleges and 
universities have been closed for most of that time, 
denying young people an education. Deliberate perse- 
cution of ethnic groups in the country has been docu- 
mented, as have numerous cases of torture, child 
labour, and use of rape as a control. Reliable estimates 
are that one million children are malnourished and a 
half million people 
are HIV positive. In 
June the 
International 
Baa 0 — hak 
Organization |. 
issued a very | 
strong condemna- 
tion of the contin- 
ued use of forced 
labour. 


Getting tough 
with the generals 
has not appealed 
to leaders in the rest of the world. Somehow they have 
not been able to put themselves in the place of those 
elected in Burma in 1990. How would they feel if instead 
of standing freely and speaking in the majestic parlia- 


President-elect Aung San Suu Kyi 


Life without freedom 


Jim Gurnett 


the fire, as they should have. 


ments of their nations , delivering their oratories, they 
were locked in solitary confinement somewhere with a 
filthy pail for a toilet and cockroaches to stand in for hon- 
oured guests in the Visitors Gallery. 


The United Nations has dutifully passed motions annu- 
ally condemning them. Canada ended an embarrassing 
Petrocan investment after former New Democrat MP 


Graphic proof of Burma’s forced labour. 


Ross Harvey led a campaign several years ago. But the 
democratic world has not really held the generals’ feet to 


Canada may disregard Aung San Suu Kyi’s request's that 
there be no dealings with the military government. The 
Golden Triangle in the north of Burma is a huge source of 
drugs, including opium which ends up sold on the streets 
in Canada as heroin. There has been ample evidence that 
key people in the current government have -benefited 
from this drug traffic and made it possible. A U.S. State 
Department report in 1998 said “The Burmese govern- 
ment systematically encourages major drug traffickers to 
invest in large-scale development projects.” But Canada’s 
external affairs minister is apparently listening to. persua- 


information about what is happening in Burma she can 


sive voices in the RCMP who want to be able to “work 
” the Burmese dictators to try to stop the drugs 
here is no good reason to believe such actions would 
do any good. The United States has invested billions of 
dollars and hardware and expertise to try to stem the 
drug flow out of Columbia to the United States and that 
has not helped. What a few Mounties are going to do in 
a part of the world where they are completely out of 
their culture while working with representatives of a gov- 
ernment which is receiving benefits from the drug 


exports is hard to imagine. 


And such an action is directly contrary to the pleas of 
Aung San Suu Kyi, who is well aware of the reasons why 
any cooperation is a bad idea. She insists that any 
cooperation with the military dictators will be used by 
them to leverage their international status further. They 
want to make the case to get back in the mainstream 
of being able to trade and encourage tourism. Any 
action by a legitimate government like Canada will be 
presented by them as evidence that they are not such 
bad guys. 


Canadian politicians are influenced by public opinion. 
People don’t even need to invest a stamp to be able to 
send a letter to Lloyd Axworthy to tell him there should 
be no change in the current Canadian policy of avoid- 
ing all contact with the Burmese military government. 
You could even mention in the letter that it would be 
great if the Canadian government would officially rec- 
ognize the democratic government in exile, the 
Committee Representing the People’s Parliament. 


There have also been alarming reports in the past few 
weeks that the life of Aung San Suu Kyi may be in dan- 
ger. It is vital to ask Mr. Axworthy to also contact the 
Burmese despots and insist that her life must be guar- 
anteed. 


Aung San Suu Kyi’s former personal physician now 
lives in Edmonton. Alice Khin teaches in the Faculty of 
Nursing at the University of Alberta. For good current 


alice. khin@ualberta.ca 


Living without freedom or democracy is not some- 
thing a lot of Canadians have experienced. But it doesn’t 
mean we don’t have a responsibility to speak up when 
others are suffering—it’s just what we were taught in 
Sunday School—Do for others as we would want them to 


do for us. r Ov 


Legalized Kidnapping 


Commentary by Susan Kerr 


| am sitting in my living room (if you can call it that) 
this morning, thinking about how the plight of a young 
single mother in my building mirrors my own fifteen 
years ago. If anyone else did what Child Welfare does, it 
would be called kidnapping, and all the forces of the law 
would be after them. This is not to say there is no need 
for such an agency, but that the wrong people seem to 
be losing their children. 


Children are being put into homes where they are 
abused far worse than anything they suffered in the 
homes they were seized from. Foster parents exceed the 
privileges of the natural parents and undermine them. 
Foster parents do their best to brainwash the children. 
And meanwhile the natural parents are knocking them- 
selves out to try and get their kids back, blindly following 
every whim that Child Welfare comes up with whether or 
not it is feasible. And don't forget, Child Welfare and reg- 
ular Welfare do not work together, so you have Child 
Welfare demanding that the poor parents get two or 
three bedroom houses/apartments while Welfare gives 
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our 


them little more than enough for board and room. They 
pick holes in the area the parents live in, even if it is the 
only affordable area. And if the parents blindly follow 
their demands, they always come up with other 
demands. 


There is no consideration for the natural parent. They 
are treated like criminals. Child Welfare doesn't take into 
account how a parent who loves their children will blind- 
ly follow any demand to get their children back. It is 


hostage taking, plain and simple, and all a loving parent 


wants is that hostage released. We have a hard time see- 


ing it as anything else. It is legalized kidnapping. They 
drive parents into paranoia and depression and then seize 


the children permanently. Single parents have been 
known to commit suicide once their children are taken 


permanently. We are victims too, not criminals. Are we 


to be punished for loving our children that deeply? 


We need Child Welfare to look back through the histo- 
ry of the children they seize. A parent that abuses their 
children does not run to the doctor over a cold, but a 


parent that cares will. A parent that abuses their kids 
often lets their kids run wild at all hours. We who love 
our kids have a curfew time, a bed time, a cuddle time, a 
time to talk. We play with our kids, not ignore them or 
beat them or put them down. We care enough to be 
there at parent teacher meetings, at plays, at games. We 
try to ease the passage from elementary classes to junior 
high. We brow beat doctors and dentists, if necessary, to 
get work.done to improve their wellbeing. We help them 
with homework, allow them some minor blackmail or 
hornswiggling. In other words, we care, we love, we do 
not deserve the treatment we get. 


So now | ask, when will the legalized kidnapping end? 


ADRIAN'S BAKERY (1987) LTD. 


Quality Kosher breads and rolls. 

Our fine European breads and rolls 
are available at your favorite stores 
or visit us at: 


9850 - 62 Ave, Edmonton 
Ph: 435-2240 


Poor people’s perspectives on health 


When Deanna Shorten, director of poverty in Action, 
observed that the Boyle McCauley Health Unit was nearly 
full the week before welfare cheques were issued and 
nearly empty the week after, she asked, “Why?” Was 
there a correlation between increased use of the clinic 
and lack of money? A participatory research project 
examining poor people’s perspectives on health care 
resulted from this question. 


Shorten took the question to Sharon Thurston, direc- 
tor of the Boyle McCauley Health Unit, and the idea for a 
research project was born. The two-year project called 
the Poor People’s Perspective on Health Supports and 
Services started a year ago, and will not be completed 
until December 2000. 


The project was not just another study of health care 
by a group of academics — this project was a participatory 
research project that was community initiated. Low 
income people were trained to interview other low- 
income people and worked together with researchers 
from the University of Alberta. There were also partners in 
Toronto. 


From the project, Thurston is hoping to be able to 
prove that by keeping people in poverty, there is more 
expense in other systems such as the jails, child welfare, 
etc. She said it is necessary to maintain community input 
and that her dream is to establish a community-based 
policy and research institute in the province. 


Fourteen low-income people in Edmonton were hired 
and trained to conduct 100 interviews. This was duplicat- 
ed in Toronto. 


Miriam Stewart, the principle investigator with the 
project, said there are some preliminary findings com- 
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Commentary by Heather Slade 


Canada Day 2000 is being hailed as the biggest cele- 
bration since 1967's 100 year anniversary. This millenni- 
um year, according to Heritage Canada, will see greater 
numbers than ever taking part in the many events 
planned throughout the country. The federal government 
is sponsoring events from Victoria to St. John’s. 


To some, like Edmonton welder Dan Thomas, this is all 
a huge waste of tax dollars. "Basically, it's an overpriced 
birthday party. We can't afford to be wasting money 
when real issues such as Canada Pension Plans and 
unemployment need to be dealt with," he says. 


On the other hand, there are feelings like those of 
Jodie Stewart, a full-time homemaker. "These expressions 
of national pride are vital to our sense of unity and 
growth. It is an investment in our selves and our children 
to create a sense of extended family in relationship to our 
homeland." Jodie's parents immigrated from Scotland 
and she feels she has the best of both world's by main- 
taining ties there and yet being a "true Canadian” too. 
That raises the interesting question, what is a true 
Canadian? Is it necessarily someone like her, who is gen- 
erally content with the status quo? Is Mr. Thomas any less 
of a true Canadian for questioning and even criticizing it? 


There are so many difficult issues facing Canadians 
today. If you looked at the newspapers or television late- 
is residen- 


ly you'll no doubt be aware that the hot topic 
tial school settlements with Natives. Again, this evokes a 
lot of emotion. Marge Blake, a social worker is outraged. 
"Now that the governments are getting involved in bail- 
ing out these damn churches, its me and all other tax- 
payers who are paying the bill. What those people did to 
those kids is disgusting. But-how, in God's name, did this 
become my responsibility? | work hard for what | make. | 


Linda Dumont 


mon to a majority of the interviews that have been exam- 
ined. 


“People with low incomes are more likely to have 
health problems and to die young,” she said. 


For the purpose of the research, supports and services 
included not 
only formal 
medical care 
such as doc- 
tors, clinics 
and hospitals, 
but other ser- 
vices includ- 
ing churches, 
food banks, 
a n d 
Aboriginal 
cultures. 
Preliminary 
findings indi- 
that 
people with 
low incomes 
try to eat 
properly and exercise, and used self-care and self help to 
avoid injury and illness. Informal and cultural supports 
were used more than formal health services and social 
and community services and supports. In reply to the 
question of how life would be if they were unable to use 
supports and services, they said things like, “I would be 
unable to cope.” 


cated 


Health interviewer Gary Trudel 


People surveyed said a low income gave them little 
choice as to which services to use, and that there were 


Cliff Glenich, construction worker, had this to say. "My 
grandmother was in one of those places. She never said 
much about it, but she hated anything to do with 
Christianity. She'd spit whenever she'd walk past a 
church. A lot of her generation is really screwed up. You 
hardly ever see them sober. | think it's only fair they get 
money. Maybe they could get some help finally, if its 
not too late." The question then is: how will Canada 
cope with its abusive history? 


With a population of 28 million, 65% being of 
European descent, there are nearly 10 million people of 
other ethnic origins. These people, including visible 
minorities, have had their own share of grief to deal 
with. Some of them have come from war-torn coun- 
tries, some have been victims of violent regimes and 
others have faced life-threatening poverty. They came 
to Canada with high hopes. Many have done well. They 
have worked tirelessly to achieve the lifestyle they enjoy. 
But no matter what they do, they cannot escape their 
skin. "It doesn't matter that | am a successful business- 
man", says Yong Chee, a sales representative, "it doesn't 
insulate me from prejudice. |'ve been called a ‘Chink’, 
‘Jap’, 'Gook'. I'm from Malaysia, where it is truly multi- 
cultural. | think when Canada says it's multicultural what 
they really mean is ‘we tolerate you'." Sarah Landin, a 
teacher, disagrees. "My mother is white and my dad is 
black so that makes me mulatto. My skin is quite dark 
but my hair is softer, like my mom, so it confuses people 
sometimes. But | am obviously part black and |'ve never 
felt persecuted for that. | think that some people are just 
too sensitive." She's convinced that Canadians are 
accepting and she, in turn, loves the cultural diversity of 
it all. 


t is with all the problems and promise of every 
Canadian that we celebrate this millennial Canada Day. 
Compared to almost every nation on earth, we have 
had it good. Our country's problems have been solved, 


financial and physical barriers to using some of the ser- 
vices. Some of the reasons for not using supports and ser- 
vices included inaccessibility due to lack of money, poor 
quality, feeling stigmatized, and services simply not being 
available. 


“Because of the participatory nature of the project, the 
process is almost more important than the outcomes,” 
said Shorten. One of the things that she learned was that 
prejudice goes both ways, and that the community can 
work with academics. 


The interviewers also learned through taking the train- 
ing and through the experience of interviewing other 
low-income people. 


Claudette Cardinal, a mother of four, was one of the 
interviewers. She said the 
the decision to apply to the Social Work f 
Grant MacEwan College. 


experience helped her make 


rogram at 


“Now | know | want to do things that will make a dif- 
confident,” she said. “I’m going to be 


in a job somewhere where | can implement change.” 


ference. | feel more 


nterviewer Gary Trudel said, “It was actually people 
being involved who were affected by the issue. | now 
have a deeper understanding of the issues.” He said he 
interviewed people who were concerned about prejudice 
but felt they didn’t have a right to say anything. 
Through the experience of being part of the research 
project, he now feels more able to voice his own con- 
cerns with health care providers. 


The next step for the project will be group interviews. 
These will be conducted once all of the data gathered to 
date has been analyzed. r Ov 
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south cannot say. Their infighting and Civil War laid parts 


of their country to waste. Some say it hasn't e 
recovered. So, it is with hope that we car 


this july 1st. Hope for a country united, stror 


ver fully 
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1d and free. 


NASNA 2000 Conference reports 
The visiting papers and the 
people stories 


Licensing Panhandlers? 


Singing for Justice at the 
Folkfest 


s the Bill 11 hoopla was com- 

ing down to the final hour and 

we began to realize that 
protests and letter-writing only work 
n a healthy democracy, some of us 
decided that we’d been ignored 
long enough and the urgency of 
the situation required some direct 
action. It was time for some civil 
disobedience. 


We watched from the gallery 
(where not a peep is permitted) 
while King Ralph gave his final 
speech before the vote. Suddenly 
Yoav, one of our fivesome, yelled 
some truth about the neonatal 
intensive care unit. Then the gang 
joined in on cue, locking arms and 
chanting “1,2,3,4, Ralph Klein is a 
corporate whore. 5,6,7,8, we don’t 
want his corporate state.” Security 
was moving in fast from all direc- 
tions. We scrambled, Thom and 
Geneva taking the front rail, contin- 
uing the chant while hurling shred- 


ded copies of Bill 11 Propaganda out 

ver the floor to flutter down onto 
the Tories who were about to sea 
yur fate. At this point | saw an 
opening amidst the security 


jumped over the 
handrail in hopes of 
getting away from secu- 
rity long enough to dis- 
rupt the farse on the 
floor. My plan failed 
s“Nowever, when | told 


would fall if he removed 
the hands which | hung 
to the railing with and 
he replied that he did- 
n't care. Needless to 
say my wedgie got 
national news attention 
as they pulled me back 
over, despite the order 
by the speaker to not allow any 
footage of the events out of the leg- 
islature. | am very pleased that CBC 
and A Channel had the drive to defy 
censorship at risk of being banned 
from the Ledge. Also, I’m pleased as 
pickles that the stunt brought out 
some of the Conservative MLA‘s true 
colours when they yelled “Let him 
fall” and “Throw him over” as | 
clung 20 feet above them. It’s bad 
decorum to suggest or order the 
security to intentionally harm some- 
one, even left-wing nuts. 


So, luckily, no charges were laid, 
some of us were banned for an 
indefinite period (at least until we're 
MLA’s, commented one security 
guard), and the Bill was passed with 
only one other disruption involving 
bloody head wounds and an arrest. 
But the evening was far from over 
and would get even more surreal 
yet. 


We heard that some media had 
released the footage, so we went to 
find the closest TV. A pub called 
Martini’s was just up the street and, 
much to our surprise, there sat a 
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Lyle Oberg and all his friends 


The Radical Cheerleaders at the Bill 11 protest rallies 


Lyle Oberg wanted to beat up my friend. 


Trevor King 


herd of the same Tories that had just 
voting. They recognized us 


as we filed in and 


finished 
clapped slowly 
“Good 
Show” with the bitterest resentful 


and mockingly saying, 


tone. Our table was right alongside 
theirs and it was a little tense. The 


comments were minimal until the 
gallery footage appeared on the big 


ome AN TRE Same it was a smashing a 


Rake Vela 


screen, and even though | suspected 
they were rather soul-less, | was still 
Surprised they were such thugs. 
They started banging their hands on 
the table in unison chanting “Jump! 
Jump! Jump!”. Some witty and not 
so witty insults 
started to fly. The 
waitress stood 
between our two 
tables and set 
some rules, saying 
that if we wanted 
trouble we’d bet- 
ter take it outside. 
At this point Mimi 
from our group, 
whom | should 
mention is just 
over five feet tall 
and not a physical- 
ly overbearing per- 
son, joked to Lyle 
Oberg (Minister of 
Learning), “Hey 
Lyle, do you want 
to take it out- 
side?”. Now 
here’s. where || 
started pinching 


as always. 


couldn't believe 
One might 
think that this public figure, who, 


myself because | 
what happened next 


even if he was demented, would 
keep that fact out of the limelight. 
But this smug Oberg fella got up 
and started making his way around 
his friends to meet Mimi's chal- 
lenge. That’s when everybody 
stood up, including Lyle’s Executive 
Assistant who grabbed and shoved 
fellow Radical Cheerleader Scott. 
Things were broken-up after that 
temper flare and Scott made a call 
to the police. After taking some 
statements regarding the assault 
they decided that Scott and Mimi 
had better leave. So we all left and 
the Tory mob got to stay. And we 
found out later that the police had 
lied to us. The police had said that 
the waitress reported a fair situa- 
tion and that the assault charge 
was not appropriate. Mimi spoke 
with her afterwards and found out 
that this was very false. 


The police were doing their jobs 
Protecting good con- 
cerned citizens like Lyle Oberg from 
dangerous dissenters like Mimi, and 
all of us troublemakers. Fairness 
and equality were not a concern 
that night at Martini’s. The police 
just needed to bury the situation in 
the least messy way possible. Our 
rights were not the priority. 


Activism in Edmonton is spreading 
like wildfire. People are starting to 
see the interconnectedness of all 
these issues of justice, equality, and 
sustainability. As well, it’s a whole 
lotta fun. Standing up for what's 
right, fighting the battles with 
humour, creativity, and spirit. | rec- 
ommend it highly. If your feelin’ 
empty or disillusioned, give a it go! 
It’s good medicine, for you and all of 
society. What a hoot! 1’ll never 
stop. 


INDIAN ASSOCIATION 


OF ALBERTA 


11848-111 Ave. 
Edmonton, AB 
T5G 0E1 


Ph. (780) 421-4926 
Fax: (780) 452-1040 


APEETOGOSAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
INC (METIS) 


Providing commercial financing & business 
advisory services for Alberta Metis & 
Non-Status Aboriginals 

12527-129 Street, Edmonton, AB, T5L 1H7 
Ph.(780) 452-7951 Fax (780) 454-5997 
Toll Free: 1-800-252-7963 


The 


BEN CALF ROBE 
SOCIETY 


Live Life Fully 
Each day is an opportunity 
to start again 


Stay in School 
Pray hard, Play hard 
Learn all you can from your 


experiences. Be good to 
yourself and others 
Love life, it loves you 
Our children —_12011-76 St., Edmonton, AB, T5B 2C9 


are sacred Ph: (780) 477-6648 Fax: (780) 479-6199 


Canada Day is a time 
for national reflection. 
| pause to give thanks 
for having the honour of 
serving you the past 

three years. 


Peter 


Goldring 


Member of Parliament 
Edmonton (Centre) East 
Ph. 495-3261 


Bus: (403) 944-9209 
Fax: (403) 486-4690 
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John Rei 


17220 - 107 Avenue, Edmonton, AB T5S 1E5 
1-800-661-7557 


OFFICE: (780) 415- 
FAX (780) 451-3927 


LOCAL 


14705-116 AVENUE 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA TSM 3E8 


Working to put People to Work 


EDMONTON KENWORTH LTD. 


Be KENWORTH 


NORTHSIDE SOUTHSIDE 
14236 -121A Avenue 2110 - 91 AVENUE 
453-3431 464-1212 


PH: (780) 454-0884 
FAX: (780) 413-9449 
EMAIL: laveng@ msn.com 


LAVIOLETTE 
ENGINEERING LTD. 


Consulting Engineers 


10973 - 138 Street 
Edmonton, AB, T5M 1P3 


Bug infested hotel bad news for residents. 


Tom Hind 


alking into the International Hotel on 96 Street 

is a crap shoot for many people. These days you 

might jeopardize your life by stepping through 
the front doors. The incidence of violence- murders, 
fisticuffs, stabbings and robbery has escalated tremen- 
dously over the last eight years. Not only this, reports 
from people that used to live there until the recent clos- 
ing of the upstairs floors due to the 
48 housing codes violations, stated 
that at night, if you turned on your 
bedroom light, the ceiling and walls 
would be crawling with cockroaches 
of all sizes. 


One old timer, a local with a 
long, excellent memory, said, "forty 
years ago the hotel was clean, shin- 
ing with good service, and the clien- 
tele was more sophisticated than the 
current wave of people who stayed 
there because they are down on 
their luck." Obviously, ownership of 
the hotel has changed hands and 
style, with the present owners not 
really caring about their guest's 
comfort. 


Another local resident opined to 
me that the present owners are very 
greedy, their only interest being 
money, irrespective of housing code 
violations, bugs, and obligations to 
their guests. So be it. Today's reality is that this hotel is no 
more than a "clip joint". The owners, whose lack of con- 
cern except for the bucks, seems to be saying to the 
community- "Step right in! We'll give you something to 
remember Ma Mavbe a coke 
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a drunken brawl 
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Sometime in January, while vending on the corner of 
105 street and Whyte Avenue, ! was sarcastically told by a 
male passerby to “Get a real job!” This is not the firs' 
time someone has insulted my credibility as a working 
and productive individual. 


It was an extremely ignorant comment considering | 
have a job vending a street newspaper and am indepen- 
dently contracting out my services as a freelance writer to 
“Our Voice” along with other local publications. 


| must say, I’ve been very fortunate to have been given 
the incentive of writing about my personal issues and 
some of the hardships I’ve experienced throughout my 
three and a half years as a vendor 


ate employment for the 
disenfranchised and disabled 


Street newspaper 
world's many homeless 
people 


aisO Cre 


We are individuals who have experienced unfortunate 
setbacks that may include alcohol and drug addictions, 
poverty, homelessness, marital separations and other 
problems that bring people to vend a street newspaper. 


One of the objectives of a street newspaper is to help 
the economically marginalized integrate back into work- 
ing society. Some vendors, like myself, will eventually 
pursue their schooling in journalism, once they've aired 
out all of their problems in print. Vendors all have an 
option whether they prefer to remain responsible and 
productive vendors or move on to other forms of 
employment. 


Giving Our Voice vendors a voice 


John Zapantis 


your drunkenness -- and he or she decides you'd make a 


good patsy for their desire to have you finance their habit 
for that night." 


It has been years since | went there 
for a beer. The beer was okay. It likely 
still is. It was all the other stuff | recoiled 
at. The long and short of it is that | did- 
n't like being "hus- 
tled". 


One incident about 
six years ago did me 
in forever patroniz- 
ing this hotel. That 
was the night when 
| was walking up 
the alley behind the 
bar, totally straight, taking a shortcut 
home from my evening at a movie. 
Some black jacketed and screaming 
female came running out the back 
door and straight at me. Thank God 
for street lights. As she neared me on 
the run | saw something in her hand 
glint. It was a broken beer bottle. She 
yelled something incomprehensible 
at me, raised her hand, and was 
going to rake me across the face with 
the jagged bottle. It was a good 
thing | was quick enough to grab her 
wrist before she finished her arc or I'd 
be wearing a scar or be dead. | managed to twist her 
hand and make her drop the damn thing. | let her go, 
yelling: "Are you crazy, you stupid bitch? What are you 
trying to cut me for? | don't know you!" She took off 
south, down the alley at a run. | never saw her a 
recounting | 


le experience a triena the next Gay 


My circumstances for becoming homeless « the early 
90's, influenced me to write about the issues that have 
mpacted my life 


Since | have become a writer for Our Voice, I’ve gone 

become a productive representative of the local 
advocacy community. !’ve written about an array of 
h ha ial impact on people who 


ssues whnicn nave a Cial 
community 


social 
need to nave a voice in the 
vendors write 
themselves in 


It’s especially essential that Our Voice 
about their issues as a way to empower 
reaching a level of integrity and self-worth 


Like the case of the slanderous passerby that alleged 
that | should get a real job, these allegations teil me that 
ignorance is blind. The passersbys who target and vic- 
timize the innocent and hard working vendors should at 
least take the time to find out what street papers are all 
about. Accusations such as this 
right to empowerment and valid grounds for justifying 
my story 


inevitably allow me the 


Street papers encourage vendors to also work consis- 
tently in maintaining a good relationship with their 
clientele. 


The street newspaper movement is a reminder to all 
Our Voice vendors that a voice will always be given 
when a personal problem needs justifying. When a 
voice is given to street paper vendors, their place in 
society is assured. 


"coked out of her head and thought | was someone else. 
Mmmmmm. That experience epitomizes for me what the 
international Hotel is all about. Needless to say | never 
drink there and | avoid the back alley at night. Well, Tom, 
the experience said to me, live and learn. This is life on 
the strip. 


| feel bad about the people who had to live there 
because they saw it as their only option. But |'m glad 
they shut the top 
floors down, 
even though only 
one of the twelve 
people who lived 
there was provid- 
ed _ alternative 
housing She 
relocated to 
another hotel. 


Hotels house 
many people 
who are consid- 
ered hard to 


house. It is scary to think, now that City Council has 
ordered an inspection of all inner city hotels, and if they 
were to close down, how many more homeless people 
there would be. To me, this says that there should be 
many more ‘ow rent places built. Who needs an 
International experience? 


| will be glad if the city shuts the place right down, 
buys it from the owner for a dollar, takes a wrecking ball 
to it and creates a parking lot on the site. To me, this 
would be justice. It would also give a strong message to 
other such fleabags that lurk around the city, and their 
owners. Maybe it is the poet in me, or maybe it is just my 
sensitivity to people being taken advantage off by corrupt 
and uncaring, unscrupulous owners. But | just can't see 
such places adding to the community. Rather, they 
demean it by their presence. As | see it, the International 
Hotel and others of its ilk only savage the souls of the 
people they serve. 


free Leonard Peltier 


www. freepeltier.org 


Member of Pariiament, 
Edmonton West 


ANNE McLENNAN 


Minister of Justice and 
Attorney General of Canada 
Please fee! free to cali or 

write my Constituency Office 
(postage tree) 

12304-107 Ave, Edmonton, 
Alberta, T5M 121 


Email: McLellan.A @parl.gce.ca 


Ph 495-3122 Fax: 495-2598 


Rev. Faith Brace Office located at 


10628 - 96 Street 

Telephone (780) 424-7652 
Fax (780} 431-1578 

email: forace@teliisplanet.net 


Mailing Address: 
Box 674, Main Post Office 
Edmonton, AB T5J 2K8 


Pastor Faith Brace & Sister Marion Garneau 
Or 


v Service & Lunch @ the Bissell Centre 11AM to 1PM 


When hwas eight- | died” 
Ever-since then I've tried 


Tazspabeibs life I'd lost 


Searching ata bats etait cost. 


Desperately trying to regain my life » 


My, world filled up with strife 
| desperately searched for existence 


Forces unseen, | couldn't finda bal- 
ance 


Empty like dry ground without rain 
Who | was, there wasn’t a grain 
When | was eight- | died 

Merely existing, | never even cried. 
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ENAMOURED © 

As | watched you lounging there 
deep in serene reflection 

A sefitimentat reverence grips 
my pulsating heart 

Your exquisitebeauty flashes 
dreamlike i in a panoramic vision 
Revelations flourish like delicate 


baby’s breath petals slowly coming apart. 


Mesmerized by your hair softly blowing 
in the summer breeze 

Innocent.eyes that easily out-shine 
glittering diamonds 

Seemingly atuned tounseen Visits of 
multi- coloured forest filled trees" a 


You have the ability to twist méon your 
g daintly finger any way you please 


HEALTHY FAMILIES - 
PROVIDING SUPPORT FOR NEW PARENTS 


Are you a first-timeigigremt? Being afew parent can be really challenging- 
getting the informali6A you need, building a strong family, finding medical 
care, and having th® emotional support that you. need. HEALTHY FAMILIES 
is a free, voluntary program for first-time parents who need support. You can 
connect with the program before your baby’is born, or at any time until the 
baby is three months old: 


HEALTHY FAMILIES provides on-going support through home visits. Family 
Visitors with Healthy families focus'on parenting support.and child development. 
They also help families connect.with resources to cope with concerns like 
health issues, relationships, childcare, and daily problems of housing and 
finances. 


HEALTHY FAMILIES is a partnership of three’community agencies and 
Capital Health. Femmore information, or to:find out if this pugpram is for you, 
call any one of the partner agencies: 


Bent Arrow Traditional Healing Societyfat 481-3541 

Norwood Child and Family Resource/Centre, at 471- 3737 

Terra Association (support for pregnant and parenting teens) at 428-3772 
Captial Health at 413-7972 


Healthy families is sponsored by Success by 6, a group representing 
several Edmonton and area agencies, which support the health and 
development of children. 


ESL ay ode 


daily special is a yummy hamburger deluxe for $2.65. This could have been the single 
greatest experience.of my life, well maybe not, but man it was a good time with some 
good food. 


The 3 Chinese combination plates go for $4.15 to 4.65, coffee or tea is $.50 
canned pop $.90. A bowl of home made soup costs $.85. It is a small but comfortable 
place with only 12 booths. And the service is always delivered with a smile. It is open 
Monday - Saturday. 


Cec's Personality of the Month 


Virgo the Magnificent, or as | refer to him- Robot Man. He has practiced his craft for 
13 years and finds it to be a labour of love. He adds to the colourful ambiance of the 
Whyte Avenue area. He’s found in the middle of the block on the north side between 
104 - 105 Street. He will soon be leaving the area for 8 weeks to 
travel the Street Performers circuit. 


My belated condolences to the family of Grant MacEwan. This 
reporter had the pleasure of jogging with him a few times in the 
Glenora area and met him on a number of other occasions. He 
was a fine gentleman with a great sense of humour. He was a trea- 
sure of Alberta, Canada and the World. He will be missed but 
never forgotten. 


each and every month, reporting back on the undiscovered trea- 
sures in Edmonton's culinary chasms. He will talk about the richness of the food and the Special Events July/2000 


Canada Day Celebrations around town; Silly Summer Parade on Whyte Avenue;-The 
Jazz Festival; The Works; The Street Performers Festival; Klondike Days and A Taste of 
Edmonton. 


If you’re hungry and on a low budget and don't have anywhere to cook, | have the “Please remem ber when you get 
place for you. It’s the Petrolia Fast Food Restaurant on 40 avenue and 116 Street. Eat up in the morning, put ona smile 


in, take out or have it delivered. It’s family owned and operated and has been open for 


. ” 
close to 20 years. It features Chinese and Canadian food at low, low prices. Breakfasts and keep it there all day. 
range in price from $1.20 -§ 2.95, lunch has sandwiches with or without fries, from 
$1.50 to $3.70 and suppers $3.55 - $4.35. The frequent 


Welcome to my new column, it’s a little of this and that, and a whole lot of anything 
else that comes to mind. 


CITIZEN OF THE MONTH 
Cec Garfin 


i i : ‘ . Hh 
Community Services Seciety of Edmonton DONNA LYNN tand together and speak as one voice.” 
bebecniicsaphipesdite ef SHANNON 


a DNe Nas speni aioloi ume al her Moers 


# 650, 10909 - Jasper Ave Ph: (780) 429-5990 court agent and a Place in Cold'Lake. 
Edmonton, Alberta Fax: (780) 429-6106 Commissioner of Oaths. She is a single parent of 4 adult children. Her hob- 
TSJ 3L9 She assists with organiz- ies include reading law books and gardening. 


ing civil cases, so lawyers 
can handle them more 
efficiently. She also pro- 
vides assistance for those 
that can’t afford lawyers 


Donna is a role model of determination and inte 
nal fortitude. She’s a deserving recipient of this recog- 
nition. 


NIGHTHAWK 

Manufacturing Inc. 

"Your one stop cushion 
shop" 


Electronic Heat Sealing Quality Wheelchair 


Every month in Our Voice, we will be featuring 


Her past accomplishments 
include; the Chief Researcher for the Alberta Human someone who has gone the extra kilometre in their 
Rights and Civil Liberties Association on the Justice 
Committee. She is an original member of the steering 


lives or in their careers to make a difference in the 


Upholstery Cushions and Accessories committee for the current legal clinic project run by lives of those who are less fortunate. The Citizen of 
1911-9L Avenue (780)464-2856 ; ; 
Edmonipa. AB Fan (780)86-6247 the Edmonton Social Planning Council. She developed = Mosich Will receive iGitiner for tind ciairiniy Of 
6P i W2 1 800 661-624 th w tw rt 


the Traditional Village Society, which has been desig- : 
nated a Habitat Ill project by the local United Nations the Garneau Cafe Mosaics on Whyte Avenue. 
Association of Canada, in 1996. 


She developed a Metis Elders course through Grant 
MacEwan College, taught to native inmates, to build 
their self-esteem and value their traditional heritage. : 
She was a member of the steering committee for the BM PI A ys 


PM ELECTRIC LTD 


Commercial - Industrial Wiring 


og, ur Voice 
. “aie : 
*Calgary “Edmonton Keewatin Youth Program at the McMann Youth =. Magazine and Café 
12925 - 148 St Services operated in Edmonton for 2 years. a OS he ~, Mosaics’ 


Edmonton, AB 


T5C 2H9 454-6490 


Donna says, “It’s time for all aboriginal people to “Sd A i & ud Citizen of the Month 


Helping to build 
better cities 

Tune-up & Generel cae eZ through planning, 
Repairs to all yoy NE ean engineering and 
Men es? es a » A community investment. PORE eae 
Stantec geht 


Fax: (780) 436-4945 


- Cutting 

- Threading 

- Adapter and high 
pressure nipples 

- Fabrication & pipe sales 


Operating at Evergreen Service Center tant 
Rear of Commercial Complex, 167 Ave & 8th Street www.stantec.com 


Linda Dumont: Artistic in all her comic seriousness 


Michael Walters 


he lives near the Mustard Seed Church in the heart 

of Edmonton’s inner city. In her laundry room, she 

keeps a mat for people who have no where else to 
sleep. Her backyard is often the bed of the homeless and 
her blankets are their warmth. Linda Dumont is known 
around the community as a person to count on. 


She volunteers at the inner city Mission, feeding peo- 
ple, ministering people and helping them stay alive 
through the nights of homelessness, addictions and isola- 
tion. 


As we enter a new century, the number of people 
arriving in Edmonton’s inner city looking for a cup of cof- 
fee to warm frozen blood and a bow! of soup to keep 
hunger away grows each day. 


As these folks find their way into her community, Linda 
does all she can to make them feel at home. And in many 
ways the people she meets give her inspiration and her 
talents do the rest. 


For the past seven years Linda has been writing about 
poverty, mostly for Our Voice and as an Editor of a com- 
munity newspaper, the Boyle MacCauley News. She has 
sold Our Voice as a way of adding to the living she makes 
as an artist. 


A hook of comical seriousness 


Aside from writing and vending for Our Voice, each 
month for the past six years she has drawn the Soupline 
Bob comic strip. So after all this time, it only make sense 
to collect the years of strips, compile them into a book 
and sell it on the street along with copies of Our Voice. 


It has been rumoured that Soupline Bob is actually her 
husband, Glen, but Linda says no. 

“Soupline Bob is a single man who is homeless. Glen is 
not single and he lives With me ™ he cave , 

Linda Says she started drawing the comic “because 
Gordon (Poschwatta, former Manager of Our Voice) said 
we needed some different stuff, so | drew a comic.” 


“| was able to draw from my own reality. The inspira- 
tions come from life around me. | remember writing this 
story about this guy Peter, who lived in a tent in the river 
valley. | followed him around to find out where he would 
eat, and we went to dumpsters behind 7-11 for ham- 
burgers, we went behind KFC for old chicken and Pizza 
Hut for old pizza... but once the story came out, the 


police told Peter to move his tent. 


“There are so many good stories that you can never 
tell because you have to protect people.” 


So is drawing a comic a way of exposing how home- 
less people live? Is it a political statement as much as an 
attempt at humour? 


“The comic is meant to be funny primarily,” says 


NE BOB 


rete 


SY LINDA OUMONT 


part ef street paper week 
im Cdmentonm (jaly 17-23) 


Linda, “but if it makes a political statement it is because it 
depicts life that is never seen. The comic is a real fair rep- 
resentation of homelessness. Everything that happens in 
the strip is something that I’ve seen happen. 


“There was this guy who told me he found a great 
place to live in a recycling bin, but the next time | seen 
him he was “homeless” again, somebody having 
scooped his bin. 


“| 


| knew this guy who passed out on a street down- 
town and 
his hat fell 
off as his 
head 
drooped 
into his 
chest. So 
people, as 
the y 
walked 
past 
thought 
he was 
panhan- 
dling, with 
his hat lay- 
ing there, 
so. _— they 
gave him 
money. 
When he 
woke up 
he had 
these coins in his hat. To me that’s funny and | think we 
have tolook at the funny things.” 


The serios Wortls anf onen wounts 


“| started writing because there were things | had to 
say. | had to tell the world about all these terrible things 
that had happened in my life and as | did these thinas 
lost power over me. Writing is really a healing process.” 


Linda’s stories filled the pages of Our Voice issue after 
issue, but as time went on, she said she “got tired of writ- 
ing about herself.” 


“Part of being a writer is you have this amazing curios- 
ity about the world around you and living where | do 
gives me endless stories.” 


This past year Linda (through Songs of the Street) 
published her own book of poetry, titled Shattered 
Rainbows. With the help of Our Voice vendors, she man- 
aged to sell all 500 copies she printed, prompting her to 
do a second printing a few weeks ago. Selling 500 copies 
of a poetry book in Canada is almost unfathomable. 


“Poetry is more than a hobby for me. It’s an important 


Both Publications sold by OV vendors for $5 


part of my life. It is who | am. | know people who have 
published their own books, but they'll only make 30 
copies,” she laughs as she says it. “I need to make money 
at it.” 


Songs of the Streets 4 ever 


Aside from her work on the Soupline Bob book, which 
will be released on July 18 and sold on the streets by Our 
Voice vendors, Linda recently edited and designed the 
fourth volume of Songs 
of the Street, an inner 
city poetry collection. 


Songs of the Streets 
grew out of an idea for a 
poetry night, which was 
held back in 1996. The 
night gave voice to the 
growing number of 
poets living in 
Edmonton’s inner city. 
Since then it has become 
a city wide community 
of poetry and art and as 
an artistic project it has 
gone a long way toward 
connecting people, 
building bridges 
between communities 
and empowering the 
words of the poor. 


“This new book has a lot 
of traumatic personal 
stories told in the poetry,” says Linda, who has been on 
the board of the Songs of the Street Art Foundation for 
the past two years. 


[here are I rea neavy [Of Jt again | unaer- 
stand the healing power of writing and it’s important 
people write these stories and it is important that people 


read them.” 


“The fear people have about writing is they will be 
looked at as being inferior to others, but learn that if you 
tell your stories and when these stories are accepted ...it 
is one more step toward wholeness.” 


Songs of the Street Vol. 4 will be launched on July 6 at 
2 P.M. at the Robertson Wesley Church 10209-123 
Street. 


As for Linda she will be busy in July with two new pub- 
lications on the market and the continuation of life 
around her will no doubt keep her active and in tune 
with the community she loves. 


Songs of the Stre 
volume tV 


Book Launch 
Thursday July 6&6 
Robertson Wesley 
United Church 
10209-123 Street 
2:60 p.m. 
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This summer Our Voice is hosting the annual North American Street Newspaper 
Conference. Vendors , writers and Editors from over 50 Street Newpapers around the 
globe will descend upon fair Edmonton, convening at the Universtiy of Alberta from 
July 20-23 to share ideas, strategies and experiences. Street papers like Our Voice are 
fast becoming the most effective: way of addressing homelessness, and poverty. Past 


a x af 


conferences have been held in Chicago, Seattle, Montreal and Cleveland. 


Nasna is an exciting example of how the global is local. 


Thursday, July 20th 
4 PM: Welcoming Session 


Entertainment, and tantalizing gibbles at the University of Alberta’s 
Lister Hall 


Friday, July 21st 


8:30 AM: Breakfast (little chocolate doughnuts will be available for the 
nutritionally inclined) 


9:30 AM: Welcoming by New Democrat MLA Raj Pannu followed by a 
city proclamation 


10 AM: Introduction of Street Newspapers 

11 AM: Workshop # 1 (choice of 3) 

12:30 PM: LUNCH 

1:30 PM: Presentation/Panel discussion : "Fundraising 
3:30 PM: Workshop # 2 (choice of 3) 

4:45 PM: Planning Session for Saturday's Business Meeting 


7:00 PM: Fort Edmonton Extravaganza — BBQ and giggles 


Saturday, July 22nd 

8:30 AM: Breakfast 

9:30 AM: Workshop # 3 

11:30 AM: Business Meeting 

12:45 PM: LUNCH 

1:30 PM: Keynote Address - Canadian Writer Pat Caponi 
2:30 PM:Business Meeting- Executive Committee Elections 
5:30 PM: Freedom 

8:00 PM: Cross Continent Vend-Off 

Sunday, July 23rd 

8:30 AM: Breakfast 


9:30 AM: Panel Discussion 
growth 


Helping each other and supporting 


11:30 AM: Conference Evaluation 


12:30 PM: The End 


Street Paper Week 


July 17 to 23rd, 2000 


Monday, July 17th, 12 PM: 
The Kick-off in front of Edmonton 
Centre & Rice Howard Way 
- featuring the Our Voice Baa Hoot 
Cheez Band & Radical 


Cheerleaders. 


the 


Tuesday, July 18th, 11 AM: 
Grounds for Coffee, 102 Ave-97th St. 


-Linda Dumont launches Soupline 
Bob, a collection of satirical comic 
strips about homelessness. 


Thursday, July 20th, 4 PM: 
University of Alberta, Lister Hall 


- Welcoming ceremonies and ban- 
quet for NASNA conference partici- 
pants. 


- featuring poetry music and 100% 
Alberta music. 


riMuay, puny Lidl, O.dU AIM 
University of Alberta 


Opening ceremonies, featuring city 
prociamations 


Saturday, july 22nd, 1:30 PM 
Keynote speaker and writer 
Capponi 


-8 PM NASNA Global Sell-off along 
Whyte Avenue. 


Sunday, July 23rd, 12:30 PM 
Closing Ceremonies at the U of A. 


Conference Registration Return by July 15th, 2000 
Name: 


Organization Name: 


Street Address: 


CRY Se Province 
Postal Code 
Phone Fax 


e-mail se 
Registration Fees and Payments 
Full Pass (Thurs to Sat) $50 $ 
Day Passes for Thurs & Fri or Thurs & Sat) $20 


| need Vegetarian Meals YES NO 


Make checks payable to Our Voice 
Send Payment & Registration Forms to 10527-96St Edmonton, AB, 


TSH 2H6. For more information call: (780) 423-2285 Ext. 154 


A brief history of street papers around the world 


Norma Fay Green, Ph.D.,Journalism Dept., Columbia College Chicago (All rights reserved) 


ost people's memories of street newspapers date back to 
the late 1980's at best. In Canada, publications created 
& by, for and about homeless individuals and those at risk 
emerged in the last decade with startups in Alberta, British 
Columbia, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Quebec. 
1992: Spare Change, Vancouver 


: The Voice, Ottawa (June); 
Outreach Connection, Toronto 
: Spare Change/Our Voice, Edmonton (April); 
Red Zone, Victoria; 
Journal L'Itineraire, Montreal (May) 
La Quete, Quebec (July); 
Long Haul, Vancouver (April) 
1997: Calgary Street Talk (July); 


Street News, Vancouver 


4995: 


Street Feat, Halifax (December) 


New York City's Street News which debuted in 1989 was a catalyst for many other 
similar publications around the world. Well publicized in the media capital of North 
America, it is said to have inspired the U.K.'s Big Issue of 1991 which in turn has 
spawned street papers in Europe, Africa and Australia. These publications now seem to 
exist on every continent but Antarctica. However, the origins of the street newspaper 
tradition dates back much farther--at least to the 19th century Industrial Revolution. 
The movement of people from self-sufficient farms to cities and across vast stretches of 
land and sea to new economic frontiers caused major upheavals among families and 
nations. Some turned to God for solutions and early street publications often reflected 
religious sponsorship or inspiration. 


During the 1850s, the British-born Salvation Army supple- 
mented street preaching by selling War Cry, a publication to 
explain to the public how to help the needy. It was sold § 


_weekly on street corners in London and exported to the _ | 
pmnnanie mPrirIVnep in ene som century 


War Cry contained stories about t! [ tnrougi 
religious conversion, aoe their lives ai It covered 
news within and outside its organization. Stories included 
exposes on sweatshops and an undercover investigation by 
an editor who pretended to be a tramp to check out condi- 
tions at the Salvation Army's own shelter, according to the 
book, Red Hot and Righteous: The Urban Religion of the 
Salvation Army by Diane Winston. 


That incognito method proved popular with James Eads 
How, an heir to a St. Louis, Mo. fortune, who chose to live 
his life as a hobo, riding the rails, sleeping in flophouses and 
wearing old clothes. Fueled by the Social Gospel Movement 
that adhered to helping relieve the suffering of the poor, 
How founded the International Brotherhood Welfare 
Association and a publication known as the Hoboes Jungle 
Scout in 1913. That newspaper evolved into the Hobo News 
in 1915 which lasted until at least 1929. That newspaper 
evolved into the Hobo World newspaper. 


The only existing copies of that monthly publication indi- 
cate that it was a mix of job news, poems, sentimental short 
stories and lore about the life of hoboes, according to Lynn M. Adrian in "The World We 
Shall Win for Labor: Early Twentieth Century Hobo Self Publications," a book chapter in 
Print Culture in a Diverse America. Hobo News encouraged readers who also may have 
been its most faithful contributors to become vendors and sell 50 cent annual subscrip- 
tions, which initially sold for a 5 cents in single copies. 


During the Depression, U.S. socialists Dorothy Day and Paul Mairn founded The 
Catholic Worker in 1933 which continued as a national weekly for 50 years. Chief 
among its precepts were concerted efforts to find ways to feed the poor and shelter the 
homeless. 


Before that, as early as 1907, other more localized efforts included the Homeless Boy, 
a monthly newspaper published by Father |. Daly for local parishioners in an effort to 
help find good permanent homes for 50 boys under his care at the Milwaukee Catholic 
Boy's Home in Wisconsin. The publication included poems written by some of the self- 
proclaimed street urchins as well as short stories and essays publicizing the benefits of 
adoption. 


Modern homelessness is attributed to globalization of the economy, deindustrializa- 
tion, unemployment and dislocation as well as a shortage of affordable and adequate 
housing, the failure of emergency shelters and food banks, the reduction in social pro- 
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grams and the deinstitutionalization of those with physical and mental disabilities, 
according to Gerald Daly in his book, Homeless: Policies, strategies and lives on the 
street. 


Street newspapers of the modern era became a means to publicize these issues sur- 
rounding homelessness-- a cause that needed more public support. The publications 
became a means to sustain public attention. Activists who honed their political skills 
during the 1950s, 1960s and 1970s applied them to creating new media. They turned 
to journalism. While the mainstream press did occasional articles or broadcast stories, it 
never went into depth and it was never enough to be of service. It didn't advocate 
action on the part of the public or provide useful information to those on the street. 
Everything deemed to be part of the "Establishment" became suspect, including orga- 
nized religion. 


Thus secular street papers began to appear about 15 years ago a as trickle of infor- 
mation. Eventually that trickle turned into a torrent. By the mid-1990s, dozens of new 
street publications were appearing in North America and Europe every few months. 
That increase was due to public policy changes, technological advances such as relative- 
ly inexpensive photocopying and desktop publishing as well as increased visibility, sup- 
port and inspiration from new organizations. First, the International Street Newspaper 
Association was formed in 1994 in London with European members. This was followed 
two years later by the roots of the North American Street Newspaper Association in 
Chicago. 


The formats and contents of each street paper vary depending on the skills and ide- 
ology of the creators as well as funding and the community in which it operates. The 
publications range from single pages of hand written copy and stapled newsletters to 
tabloid newspapers, multi-colored magazines and on-line street zines. They address the 
many faces of homelessness chronicled by Gerald Daly including "War veterans, low 
income single mothers, battered women with children..., displaced workers, runaway 
and abused youth, elderly people with no/low fixed incomes, those who suffer...disabili- 
ties, substance abusers, people who are transients as a result of seasonal work, domestic 
strife, or personal crisis, recent immigrant, refugees, aboriginal people who migrated to 
the city in order to find work and to escape 
problems, ex-prisoners and those recently dis- 
charged from detention or detoxification cen- 
ters or Lmantal al ospitals. 


—— 


snare a COI 


nmon desire to help 


{ papers 
individuals and tell stories about the experi- 
ences. Street papers, in whatever form they 
take, are tangible testaments to the depth and 
breadth of eyewitness accounts of a time and 
place in our history when issues of homeless 
and poverty were being framed by participants 
not just politicians. It is important to be 
reminded of these human beings who are so 
often marginalized. These publications bear 
witness to the variety of sentiments--from 
pathos and bathos to humor--and individual 
stories of those struggling to be heard. 
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As Jeremy Smith wrote in his history of the 
alternative press for the aptly titled book, Afflict 
the Comfortable, Comfort the Afflicted: 
"Outspoken minorities (who often add up to 
the majority) and oppressed people can create, 
and often have created, a new mainstream. 
These movements, and their thousands of pub- 
lications, have been an ever-present part of our shared history." 


At the dawn of the 21st century, more than 400 street publications were estimated 
to exist worldwide. An exact count is impossible as so many flutter in and out of circula- 
tion each year, like so many fireflies. The papers represent the collective memory of 
alternative agenda-setting in the media. Street papers create new avenues of communi- 
cation. Though people who have no permanent home for a variety of reasons, may be 
treated poorly by society, they prove every day that there is no poverty of spirit or 
words as they continue to tell their stories to those who will bother to read them. 


A plea for help with history 


Any samples, photocopies, or information you have about street papers anywhere in 
the world would be invaluable to me as | move toward publishing a book on the history 
of the global street newspaper movement. | will gladly credit your contribution in the 
acknowledgments. Thank you in advance. Please send any information to Professor 
Norma Fay Green, Columbia College Chicago, Journalism Department, 600 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60605-1996. 


Email: ngreen@popmail.colum.edu or fax: (312) 344-8059. 
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“wo ichael Stoops is many 
Merce: social activist, 
; Q writer, founder of both 
: the National Coalition for the 
Homeless (NCH), and the North 
American Street Newspaper 
Association (NASNA) and a self 
professed workaholic (He had me call him at the office at 
11:00pm for this interview). 


Stoops has been working on the issue of homelessness 
in the United States for over thirty years, before and after 
it was a fashionable cause. His achievements outnumber 
his critics but you will never see him on Nightline, Charlie 
Rose or any other self-celebratory show because he hates 
to have the focus of the main issue 
stray to himself. "I'm an introvert liv- 
ing in an extrovert world" he began. 
But when repeated questions kept 
referring to how he got started, he 
reluctantly shared some of his past. 


"| grew up in the mid-west in the 
state of Indiana in a typical working 
class family. My grandfather, whom | 
loved very much, lost his wife, (my 
grandma), after they had been mar- 
ried 40 years . He took it very hard, 
like any spouse who had been married a long, long time. 
He was also in a three year period of time where he lost 
his wife, his job at the factory and he lost his farm. (It 
wasn't long before) he lost his self respect and became 
the local town drunk, the local poor white trash. 


My grandfather died the way many homeless people 
die in this country, and in Ganada, he froze to death on 
Streets when | was a little kid. | felt bad and ashamed 
that my grandfather had froze to death and ! did not 
und CONOWSM™ | . >\ P > WISpHreu vy 
President Kennedy and so | went to college in hopes of 
the Peace Core. When | was in college | discov- 
ered that there were poor people in my own country so | 
felt that it was better that | stay here at home." 


Stoops started to do volunteer work with low income 
people in the late 60's. In the early 70's he was very 
involved in the anti war movement. It was then that 
Stoops took up the cause of public inebriates who were 
living on the streets of Minnesota with no shelter. People 


Michael Stoops 


Dale Ladouceur 


who were freezing to death like his grandfather. He 
opened detox centres and shelters to address the specific 
problems of those people living on the streets. 


Stoops saw homelessness increase in the late 70s, early 
80s and realized that there was a major problem, so he 
founded the National Coalition for the Homeless and 
joined the staff in 1988. "We were set up to be an advo- 
cacy group for homeless people," he explained "and we 
began to do that in 1979. We now have members in all 
50 states who do advocacy, lobby, we litigate, we do 
research, public education... " 


Litigation? One of their first actions was in NYC in 
1979 when the NCH sued the state of New York on 
behalf of a homeless person. They won 
the right to shelter which still exists 20 
years later. "We have always been involved 
in developing leadership among the ranks 
of homeless people and formerly homeless 
people." Stoops adds; "That's why we got 
involved in the street newspaper move- 
ment in the early 1990's." 


Recalling the history of NASNA, Michael 
Stoops had already published the "Street 
Newsletter" in the late 70's. He was on the 
board of the NCH in the 80's where he 
began to travel and to speak at colleges and conferences 
across the States. "There were (only) a few street newspa- 
pers in the 1980s." he recalls "The first to come about to 
garnish attention was 'Street News’ from NYC in 1989 . 
The other was 'Street Sheet’ out of San Francisco . " 


In the early 90's Stoops discovered street newspapers 
popping up independently of each other. So in 1994 he 
decided "there was a need to discover who was out 
there, how many and how they were operating 
realized at the time that the. aper 


Stoops 


is a Cowie ItHeET SO je | ad a ao > DY tHe 
journalism school at the University of Maryland near 
Washington DC. Out of that came "the need to form an 
association of street newspapers." 


And so NASNA was born. Their first founding confer- 
ence was in Chicago in 1996. Edmonton will host the Sth 
annual conference. 


it's easy to call Michael Stoops a workaholic but he 
insists that it is the only way to tackle the monstrous 


liken the poor peoples m 


SENG The amazing Michael Stoops: Founder of the National Coalition for the Homeless & ASMA 


problem of homelessness. "You can be overwhelmed with 
the problem of homelessness locally , but trying to end 
homelessness for the whole country and then add 
Canada, the world, you have to be very focused and a 
hard worker. | devote 10% of my time to the street news- 
paper movement because | believe it is very important to 
educate the public about the homeless." 


His job seems to be getting more difficult with the in- 
vogue-cynisism among the "haves" regarding the "have- 
nots". "(In the eighties) we had greater media attention, 
we had celebrities and volunteers in droves wanting to 
help. But today...I think the true sign of a patriot is stick- 
ing with a cause through thick or thin and right now we 
are not a very popular issue in Canada or the States. The 
public has a fickle mind and they change issues as often 
as | changed girlfriends in high school." 


Corporate America has made villains out of the poor 
as of late. "The way we talk and think about poor people, 
whether they are on welfare or homeless or whatever, is 
kind of like the way we (Americans) talked about minority 
groups in the 40s and 50s. We use to talk about the 
American Negro like they were lazy and wanted to be 
poor, they were criminal. And the same stereotypes that 
we use to use with these minority groups, we now use 
openly about homeless people. We have gone from a war 
on poverty in the States in the 60s to a war on the poor. 
We have demonize everybody who is not making it. 
Think about the most popular shows on television; 'Who 
Wants to be a Millionaire, Greed, Survivors, it's really, 
really scary. | get really concerned about popular culture, 
it's very Darwinian, it’s survival of the fittest." 


Stoops frequently gets asked 'how he can work with 
homeless people?’ or ‘isn't the homeless business depress- 
ing?' His response refers to the small increments of 


progress that are not alw have been build 
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ays visible 


ovement to the American Negro 
movement in the 40s and 50s. We are just now develop- 
ing leaders among the ranks of poor people and there's 
going to be at least fifty people coming to this confer- 
ence in Edmonton from the USA and Canada _ who are 
leaders active in poverty issues in their own communi- 
ties." That, Stoops considers, |S progress. 
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Our national game, hockey, has been sold to the 
United States. | wish we could bring Lord Stanley’s Cup 
home where it belongs. 


Wayne Gretzky, Peter Pocklington, Eric Lindros and the 
billionaire owners of the USA uncaringly allowed our 
national game and Canadian heritage to become nothing 
more than a money maker for the US television compa- 
nies, the millionaire athletes, the agents, and the US own- 
ers. 


Gretzky has now purchased part ownership in the 
Phoenix Coyotes formerly the Winnipeg Jets. Lindros 
would not play for the Quebec Nordiques. These two 
small market teams were then uncaringly sold to the mil- 
lionaire owners of the United States? They along with the 
other 21 year-old millionaires, though being blessed with 
great skills, have forced the owners of the small market 
Canadian cities to beg our Provincial, Municipal, and 
Federal governments for assistance to meet the huge 
salaries of these 21 year-old crybabies. This insanity is 
backed by Bob Goodenow and his Player's Association, 
the billionaire owners and television networks. 


Our governments, under pressure from the Canadian 


DOLLARS, AND GREED STEAL OUR NATIONAL GAME 


Commentary by Reg Taylor 


public, have refused to use tax dollars to meet the 
demands of small market Canadian owners. All the 21 
year-old crybabies and their agents are betraying their 
fans with excessive monetary demands and showing little 
respect for the game 
itself. 

The game has gone 
from the real sport of 
the past to goon play. 
Never before has there 
been so much stick 
work and brutal body 
contact causing eye 
and head injuries. This 
did not happen in the 
old six-team league 
when clean body con- 
tact and playing skills 
were important. 
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They have put the 
game out of reach to the majority of our youths. Parents 
are now unable to attend the games or afford to equip 


their children with the $1200 to $1500 required to 
allow them to develop and compete with the present 
crybabies. If our government was serious about saving 
our national game they would find a way to use tax 
dollars to allow these young athletes a way to play the 
game. Many have the ability to become stars of the 
future and once again Canada would reign as King of the 
ice. 


| long for the days of the past when such proud men 
like the late Maurice Richard, John Bellevue, Sy! Apps, 
George Armstrong, Gordie Howe, Bobby Hull, the 
Bentley Brothers (Max & Doug), Glen Sather, and the 
first black to play in the NHL —- Willie O'Hrea, Craig 
MacTavish and cantonating broadcaster Danny Gallivan; 
and others who played for the pride of the game and to 
keep Canada on top where we still belong. 


| long for the days when Foster Hewitt and later his 
son Bill, would announce the game as Hello Canada and 
Friends in the United States and Newfoundland, and they 
would describe the game with such feeling that you 
would feel you were in the stands every Saturday night. 


| long for the day when referees controlled the game 
in a fair and just manner, instead of trying the please the 
billionaire owners of the United States and their television 
counterparts. 
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Endless Choices 


For Clora Hogan, director of 
Endless Choices, producing a 
street newspaper is the culmina- 
tion of a dream. She works full 
time as a volunteer, and wouldn't 
lave it any other way. 


“This is an absolute passion. | just love every day of 
what | do,” she said, “We’re making some changes here 
in Dallas.” 


Hogan started the Dallas street newspaper, Endless 
Choices, December 1998. It is a monthly newspaper with 
a circulation of 6,000. Vendors pay 30 cents a copy, and 
that pays part of the cost for printing. In addition, Hogan 
had a start-up grant, which paid for incidentals, and 
some money comes in from donations and advertising. 
The rest is all volunteer work. 


‘| work a million hours a week and | love every 
minute of it,” Hogan said. 


This year, her endless hours of volunteer work earned 
her the Volunteer of the Year award when the Texas 
homeless put her name forth. 


Before she started the paper, Hogan was an oil and 
gas accountant for 25 years. While on vacation in Seattle 
in 1995, she ran into a street newspaper vendor. At the 
time, producing a street newspaper seemed impossible. 
As a single parent of a teen aged son, she had been 
“divorced forever” and was working full time. 


“When | came back to Texas, | hung onto the notion 
of starting a paper here.” 


That dream become possible two years ago when she 
married the boss, and he wanted her to quit her job. 


Hogan went to the NASNA conference in Montreal in 


7098 to find out how to start the paper and then to the™ ness, and=hopefully that will lead to much ne 


Whats Up in Boston 


Linda Dumont 


The Boston street newspaper, Whats Up, doesn’t try 
to be a voice for the homeless. Instead, the street news- 
paper tries to be an outreach group for homeless artists 
and activists in order to raise consciousness about social 
justice issues. The concept is to combine entertainment 
with social awareness. 


Now in it’s third year, Whats Up is laid out in three 
sections. The first is for expression of art and culture with 
articles on different types of music and dance as well as 
reflections on poetry and 
prose. The second section is 
about what is going on in 
the community, encourag- 
ing people to be active and 
to go out. This section con- 
ains programs and listings 
if food, theatres and other 
places to go. The third sec- 
tion is the feature section 
with articles on issues such 
as the housing crises in Boston, the wealth imbalance 
poverty and social justice. 


Aaron Goldstein, the 25-year-old founder of Whats Up 
works with a group of volunteers to produce the news- 
paper. There are no paid positions, but he said they are 
moving towards that. In the meantime, Goldstein works 
20 hours a week at a homeless shelter and devotes the 
rest of his time to production of Whats Up. Sale of adver- 
tising covers the cost of printing, and they are able to 
share space at no charge with another non-profit group. 


“We're a strong small success,” he said. 


Goldstein said he was inspired to start a street news- 
paper when he went to London and met vendors selling 
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Aaron Goldstein (right) with friends 


Linda Dumont 


conference in Chicago a year ago to learn more about 
street newspapers. She said the paper has given a voice 
to the homeless who never had a voice before. They 
write about 50% of the stories, and there are regular 
writers from the homeless community. The homeless chil- 
dren from the youth shelter have two pages, and the 
most recent addition is a Spanish page. 


Hogan chose the name Endless Choices from a lecture 
she gave her teenaged son. “When you come to a stop 
sign, you have to make a choice about which direction to 
go. There is a consequence from that choice. If you don’t 
like the consequence, you can make another choice at 
the next crossroad you come to. There is always another 
choice,” she said, “Endless Choices.” 


Endless Choices is distributed from a room at The 
Stewpot, a soup kitchen at a Presbyterian Church. The 
distributors (vendors) wear badges, and can have pic- 
tures taken at the Stewpot for their badges. At any given 
time, there are about 20 active vendors, although 780 
have come through in the year and a half that the paper 
has been in circulation. To help the new vendors, Hogan 
has made an orientation video. 


“Some days | get as many as nine or ten who want to 
sign up,” said Hogan. “It’s tough to make money.” 


Most of the vendors are from the homeless communi- 
ty, but after distributing papers, they are able to pay for 
hotel rooms or other accommodations. There are also 
some distributors who have mental or physical disabili- 
ties, but Hogan said there are only a few who have 
incomes other than the paper. Through paper sales, four 
or five have managed to get off the street. 


Hogan sees the street newspaper as more than just a 
way for the homeless to earn money. It creates aware- 


the Big issue. He wanted to start something that was 
specific to Boston and which would speak to young peo- 


ple: 


“Boston is a college town,” he said. “There is a large 
number of youth in Boston.” 


One of the purposes of Whats Up is to help youth 
who are disadvantaged, so many of the volunteers who 
contribute to the paper are youth. 


When it comes to sale of the 
newspaper, there are from 12 
to 20 active vendors working at 
any time. Most of the vendors 
fare either homeless or formerly 
homeless. Vendors buy Whats 
Up for 25 cents a copy and the 
papers are priced for sale on 
the street at $1.00 a copy. With 
a circulation of 5000 copies per 
month, Whats Up is not only 
vended on the streets, but is 
also sold in stores where people make a donation to get 
a free copy or they are sold on consignment. 


Goldstein said Whats Up provides more than just an 
income for the vendors. They also have the satisfaction 
of being part of a movement to make the world a better 
place. 


Goldstein said he believes that the number of people 
in the vendor sales force will increase over time. He 
wants to create a citywide awareness about the street 
newspaper to make it easier for the vendors to make 
money and to raise awareness. r Ov ) 
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very many shelters, and 
The Salvation Army charges $7 per 
and the Baptist shelter charges $5. Others are 
free, but there are not enough. There are no temporary 
shelters for women who are not being abused or with 
drug or addiction problems. Hogan is also concerned 
about the way the homeless are being treated in the shel- 
ters. 


She said Dallas doesn’t 
they are private. 
night, 


nave 


“ It's just awfu 
dirt,” she said. 


|. They treat them (the homeless) like 


To raise awareness about homelessness, Hogan has 
started teaching a course at the police academy called 
Homelessness 101. It’s a sensitivity class for police officers 
in training. She has even taken a homeless man with her 
to the class. 


Hogan is looking forward to her stay in Edmonton, 
and cooler weather, because “the last two conferences, 
it was too hot to stay in the dorm.” 


But what if Edmonton has one of those continental 


highs with 30 C plus temperatures. 
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No placement, adminstration, or broker fees. 
Workers are availble to work 24 hrs a day. 
7 days a week 


(Appointments made within work hrs.) 


AVERAGE HOURLY RATE - $7.00 


Bissell Centre's 
Casual Labour Office 
424-4385 


Office Hours: Mon-Thur 7am-2pm 
Frid 7am-noon 


No fee job placement service Pm 


Operated on a non-profit basis 
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Cop kills homeless person, StreetWise reports, 


ast Friday April 7, Cook 

County Circuit Judge Robert 

Bertucci reduced former 

Chicago police officer Gregory 

Becker's prison time for armed 

violence with a weapon from fif- 

teen to ten years. In 1995, while off duty, Becker fatally 

shot unarmed StreetWise vendor Joseph Gould and left 
Gould lying on the ground without calling for help. 


This led to Becker’s 1997 conviction on charges of 
official misconduct (for leaving the scene), involuntary 
manslaughter, and armed violence with a weapon. 
Becker received the maximum sentence of five years 
imprisonment for both the official misconduct and invol- 
untary manslaughter charges, and the mandatory mini- 
mum sentence for the armed violence with a weapon 
charge, which was 15 years imprisonment under the 
1995 Safe Neighborhoods Act. The sentences were to be 
served simultaneously. Becker petitioned for re-sentenc- 
ing because the Illinois Supreme Court had recently 
declared the Safe Neighborhoods Act unconstitutional. 
Because of the high court's action, the mandatory mini- 
mum for armed violence with a weapon reverted back to 
the pre-Safe Neighborhoods Act sentence of six years. 
Becker was seeking a reduction to a six-year sentence. 


In re-sentencing Becker to ten years for the armed vio- 
lence with a weapon charge, Bertucci struck a middle 
ground between the reduction to six years that Becker 
was seeking and the fifteen year sentence that the State's 
Attorney's office wanted to ipaintie: Bertucci comment- 
ed that even a six- year sentence was difficult to Becker’s 
family to endure, while no sentence could be long 
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O’Brien cafed the “most in the case, 
Linda Becker, Becker’s wife, testified on his behalf, saying, 
“He’s not the person that he’s been made out to be 
throughout all of this.. He’s not a violent person.” 


serious charge” 


Assistant State Attorney Bernie Murray said that 
Becker being a model prisoner was immaterial. Murray 
stated during the hearing that the state Supreme Court, 
in declaring the Safe Neighborhoods Act unconstitu- 
tional, did not have a problem with the fifteen-year 
mandatory minimum sentence itself, but merely the 
way in which it was enacted. Murray said that the 
armed violence with a weapon charge was intended by 
the legislature as an important tool for deterring the use 
of weapons in the committing of felonies. Murray 
argued that maintaining a fifteen-year sentence for 
Becker was. essential to following the intent of the legis- 
lature in enacting the armed violence with a weapon 
provision in the criminal code. Murray also aid that in 
committing his crime, Becker showed disregard for 
Gould’s life. “He placed Joseph Gould’s life below the 
law,” Murray said. 


During the hearing, Gwendolyn Could Cole, Joseph 
Gould’s sister, read a prepared victim impact statement. 
Ms. Cole was visibly emotional, saying, “What about 
the victim? How many of us remember the victim, 
Joseph Gould?” She said that Becker was without 
remorse. “| was brought up to believe justice was blind, 
but even she has to lift her blinds and say something is 
wrong.. Mr. Becker is not. above the law,” said Ms. Cole. 


Becker himself addressed the court during the hear- 
ing, saying, “l’m very sorry that Mr. Joseph Gould was 
killed. | can’t imagine what pain the family has been 
through and the friends of Mr. Gould also.” Becker 
added that he had done a lot of thinking in prison. “I’m 
ready to go home,” Becker said. 
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Bill Portens 


Some saw Becker's re-sentencing hearing not as an 
opportunity to reduce his sentence, but to increase it. 
StreetWise executive director Anthony Oliver felt that 
Becker was not sentenced in the right context in 1997. 


Since Jack O'Malley, the Cook County State’s Attorney 
at the time, prosecuted Becker not for murder, but for 
the lesser charge of armed violence with a weapon. “This 
case was doomed from the very beginning when Jack 
O'Malley [brought] these charges for what was clearly a 
murder,” Oliver said. To remedy what they saw as the 
failure to prosecute Becker on a stronger charge back in 
1997, Oliver and others had wanted Bertucci to increase 
Becker’s sentence to thirty years, the maximum sentence 
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O’Brien petitioned for Becker's re-sentencing during 
what may be a slim window of legal opportunity. 
Legislators of both parties in Springfield have pledged to 
restore the provisions of the original Safe Neighborhoods 
Act, including the fifteen-year mandatory minimum for 
armed violence with a weapon, in a way that passes con- 
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stitutional muster. The current debate between Senate roca sat page 
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tencing provision for armed violence with a weapon. CALGARY 

However, even if the legislature now does restore the fif- OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK  111)-Kensington Rd. NW 283-3322 


teen-year mandatory minimum for armed violence with a TILL MIDNIGHT 1114-17 Ave. SW 228-9774 
weapon, Becker could not be re-sentenced again. 
Bertucci’s sentence of ten years will stand unaffected by 
what the legislature may do about the Safe 


Neighborhoods Act now, said Murray. 


However, O’Brien does have thirty days to file a 
motion to reconsider Bertucci’s decision. O’Brien said ] 
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tio pending in the nois Appellate Court. uc 
made clear that his decision was distinct ror whatever 
might happen with Becker's appeal. 
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Because Becker will receive credit for time already 
served since 1997 and because he gets a day off of his 
sentencing for each day of good behavior served as well 
as an additional three-month administrative credit, the 
ten-year sentence will be effectively a five-year imprison- 
ment. Thus, Bertucci’s decision means that Becker may 
be released as early as 2002. 
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- Special discounts on Ministry Editions 

- Scripture in over 80 languages 
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The talk on Calgary streets 


Congratulations to Calgary Street 
Talk. July marks the papers 3rd 
anniversary. Street Talk is pub- 
lished by the Calgary Urban 
Projects Society, which formly was 
a partner in publishing Our Voice. 
CUPS then felt inclined to publish there own Calgary 
paper. 

Up until 1999, StreetTalk shared the streets of Calgary 
with Our Voice. 


It has come a long way since it started. It presents a 
good perspective of the lives of economically marginal- 
ized people in Calgary in the form of poetry, humour and 


In early May 


a true community of individuals, represent- 
ing a cross section of Alberta. 


Signs jostled in the air, candles shed a 
mellow glow on the crowd and voices pal- 
pated in the charged space in front of the 
Legislature steps. People were friendly to 


€acn other, smuing and iaugdi | aring 
coffee and support. But despite the enthu- 
siasm of the 3000 odd people gathered ¥ 
there that night I’m certain | wasn’t alone § 
in the thought that they didn’t have a 
chance. If there’s one thing Albertans have 
learned about Klein, it’s that good or bad, 
he doesn’t back down. 


What is infinitely more disturbing than 
the further degeneration of our coveted 
health care system is the fewer and fewer 


options the general public are left with to have their voices 
heard. Democratic society is intended to be a classless system 
in which private and public interests are equal. Democracy 
allows the people to elect individuals to represent their needs. 
How is it then that these same people are denied their right to 
speak through any reasonable platform of debate? Why are 
they left holding placards to the sky in front of an impervious 


stone building? 


Yes, it’s true that 3000 people is not a majority in this 
province. It is also quite possible that had each and every 
Albertan been asked their opinion, the majority would have 


been in favor of the proposed changes to health care. 
The point is, they weren’t asked. 


Over the crowds, there is an eerie silence. It’s the sound of a 


government emulating business. 


fl word on protest 


Lisa Willemse, Editor of Calgary Street Talk 


journeyed to Edmonton to attend a human 
rights conference at the University of Alberta. The opening 
night of the conference just happened to fall on the day the 
Klein government called for closure to the discussions on Bill 
11, the province's private health care bill. | attended demon- 
strations outside of the Alberta Legislature building one 
evening, joining in with other people — young, elderly, healthy, 
disabled, and every person in between. It struck me that it was 
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general social justice information. 


Editor Lisa Willemse says, “street papers are a valuable 
part of any community, they provide jobs, connect peo- 
ple with each other, and get them interested in the com- 
munity. They also give people the opportunity to learn 
about each other and more about the complexities of 
city life.” 

Street Talk devoted its June edition to the World 
Petrolium Congress Conference which was held in 
Calgary. They reported on the conference and the waves 
of peaceful protests that were held while the conference 
took place. Below is a story that first appeared in Street 
Talk. 


Which brings me to the world Petroleum con- 
gress. But let me first say a few words about capital- 
ism. 


In many ways, capitalism works like democracy, 
which is one of the reasons they get along so well. 
Whether they know it or not, consumers “elect” a 
successful “candidate” each and every time they 
choose to buy something. Petroleum companies 
become rich — not on 
the resources, but on 
the public’s need for 
fuel. In that sense, they 
do indeed listen to the 
people. The difference 


qagemocratic ieader Nas 
a duty to act in accor- 
dance with his con- 
stituents, CEOs do not. 


Capitalism on its own 
is not dangerous. It 
becomes so when it is 
coupled with greed. It 
is then that ethics are 
abandoned. It is then 
that sharks are pulled from the water to have their 
fins and tails sliced off before being duped back in 
to die. It is then that the poor are displaced and 
civil conflicts are supported for the sake of a dia- 
mond trade or “cheap” fuel 


| would guess that each and every one of the 
WPC protestors is or has been a consumer of petro- 
leum products, just as any of the Bill 11 protestors 
will eventually pay for health care services, if they 
can afford to. Does this make them hypocrites? 
Theoretically, yes. But the real question is, what 
alternatives are they given? 


I’m all for protesting when the rights and 
options of people have been compromised. | just 
hope it doesn’t get ugly. If it does, the people will 
lose more than they already have. 


The winner of the Hunt for Weibo contest was Florence Gladue. The sneaky Weibo appeared on 
pages 4, 16 & 23. Stay tuned next month for another Kiyi City Books giveaway. 


Vendor AS0 
Antique Mall 
7614 - 103 St. 


Visual Arts Festival 


Visit The Works Festival site on 
Sir Winston Churchill Square! 


* Family fun 

* Artist demonstrations 
* Artist market 

* Canada Day festivities 
* And its all FREE! 


Pick up The Works’ Newletter 
throughout downtown or call: 
426-2122 for information. 


Pius 26 sites with Canadian & 


international Artists 


Alberta irrigation Supply Ltd 


Residential - Commercial 
Golf courses 


Complete line of equipmeni.. a 
Sprinklers, valve fittings, & pipe controllers 


Edmonton - 16030-118 Ave, T5V 1C6 


one: (780) 453-5950 


Calgary: Ph. (430) 279-7673 


STUDENT LEGAL SERVICES 
OF EDMONTON 


Services include: 
Assistance in Provincial Court and before tribunals with 
regard to: 


@ Debt/Collection Agencies @ Do Your Own Divorce 


@ Landlord and Tenant Clinics 
disputes @ Summary Conviction 
@ Student Finance Appeals _ Criminal Offences 


@ Student Appeals 

@ Social Service Appeals 

@ Employment/Wrongful 
Dismissal 


@ Driving Offences 
@ Speak to Sentence 
@ Trials 


And More! 


Located on UofA e&ee A Free Service 
Campus at Emily vil Provided by 
Murphy House U of A Law 
Call 492-2226 Students* 

For More Information * Income Guidelines in Effect 


FREE LEGAL ADVICE 


San Francisco Street Sheet 


Chance Martin, editor of San 
Francisco’s Street Sheet, sees the 
homeless and those drawn to help 
as a garden, and himself as one of 
the gardeners. Street Sheet is the 
second oldest street newspaper in 
North America. It has been pub- 
lishing for ten years. It is blatantly political, eschewing 
funding from government and advertising in order to 
avoid any financial manipulation of editorial policy. This 
newspaper also does not charge its vendors for papers. 
The entire cost of the project is carried by the Coalition 
on Homelessness through donations by private founda- 
tions and individuals. Of the fifty staff at the Coalition of 
Homelessness, three quarters are formerly homeless . 


The Coalition is very active in outreach projects,com- 
pleting up to 20 per month, to educate the public, to 


Obituary: Trent Hayward (Age 34) 


Chance Martin, Editor of the San Fransisco Street Sheet 


On June 3 police found Trent Hayward, homeless 
scribe, dead on the sidewalk of a heroin overdose. He 
was 34.Trent had a huge, raw talent for writing. He 
penned sharp, sardonic essays for Street Sheet, Street 
Spirit, and Poor Magazine. He took journalism classes at 
night. He had authored a piece for the SF Bay Guardian 
and was about to start writing an attitudinal column 
about living life out of a cardboard box. 


Trent - whosoften went by the nom du plum Harpo 
Corleone - was bright and talented and sarcastic. He was 
Well-schooled in that anarcho-punk DIY attitude of coop- 


> erative collaboration. When he was fully e ged in an 
issue he could Compose sore’ e Set Original Copy 
Sagi cv published. Trent didn't need any of my guid- 

am encouragement to 

be one of OUfbest writers 

he only needed find 


refuge from the dehumaniz- 
ing and alienating milieu of 
grinding poverty and home- 
lessness on these quality-of- 
life streets of San Francisco. 
He just needed to be part of 
something bigger than him- 
self that accepted him as he 


was. 


Like many writers, some 
of Harpo's best stuff wound 
up being edited. The follow- 
ing was edited out of an article the STREET SHEET ran last 
summer titled "Hate McMuffin.” It's Trent's description of 
an incident where a McDonald's security guard beat up a 
homeless customer for demanding the same coffee refill 
that other, non-homeless customers were enjoying with- 
out problems. 


“If the cause and circumstances leading up to this vio- 
lent incident are not readily available to the reader at this 
point, | would like to offer my humble take on all of this. 
Brother Nicky is homeless. He is treated as a public men- 
ace and a general scourge in this fucked up society, but 
obviously not menacing enough not to take his money 
from him. He is, however, enough of an "eyesore" that his 
right to a "free" refill of coffee is denied, so he doesn't 
"hang around" and offend the high standards of your 
average fast-food glommer. 


| also find it infuriating that the "public" these self - 
appointed guardians are trying to protect from the sad 
realities of San Francisco 1999 can occasionally step up 
and prove themselves human beings capable of being 
sickened and hurt by the way we treat each other some- 
times. But who of them speaks for me? Who speaks for 


Trent (middie) with Chance Martin (right) 


Theresa McBryan 


investigate civil rights abuses and to lobby for humane 
and effective treatment options for substance abuse and 
mental illness sufferers. They even inspect medical 
records to determine causes of death on the street. 
Chance is proud that San Francisco has a very large social 
justice community and a long history of being in the 
forefront of civil advocacy and social change. He is not so 
proud of the City Fathers’ attempts to “Manhattenize” 
downtown San Francisco. It takes a minimum income of 
$60,000 to $80,000 to rent in S.F. and $100,000 to buy 
a home. Laws to protect the Quality of Life for people 
who can afford a home have been passed that prohibit 
pretty well all life sustaining activities, such as sleeping in 
public places. Police brutality towards those who do not 
have homes is open and common. Street Sheet tells these 
stories in 36,000 papers a month and they get around, 
passed from person to person and going home with 


Nicky, and who speaks for that man in the suit you think 
you are trying not to inconvenience? Fuck you and your 
flimsy, ragged sense of duty. Fuck you and your twisted 
self-important idiocy. 


And how dare you assume you can speak for me, or 
anyone else. Better yet; just fuck you.” 


His best work was usually captured in one-shot 
marathon sessions at one of our computers -- transfixed 
in the separate reality of focused creation. And that's the 
only place where Trent Hayward ever found respite from 
a life of shit. TI , reward Trent had found on the 
“was justice's champion. And like many other creative, 
passionate people - homeless or not - his sensitivity 

would nourish the roots of his 


demise. 


In an impartial analysis, Trent's 
a death isn't very surprising. His 
appetite for alcohol and drugs 
was formidable, and he often 
carried a clear plastic sport bot- 
tle brimming with Royal Gate 
vodka as an accessory to his 
urban camping kit. Trent's face 
frequently bore cuts and bruis- 

s - souvenirs of the previous 
evening's impromptu endover 
to the pavement or tumble 
down a hillside at the beach. His smartass wit would 
eventually devolve into loud confused drunken hostility. 
Bitterness always lay just below the surface, awaiting 
chemical release. Darkness courted Trent. He had a 
"past." Everyone who's ever been homeless has such a 
story. The dynamic is best expressed as an amalgam of 
bad luck compounded by bad choices, or vice-versa. Call 
it a busted relationship, family violence, drugs, disability, 
prison, death of a loved one. Call it loss and grief and 
despair. | once told Trent the old joke that Jesus must be 
in jail, because that's where everyone finds him. This led 
us to the not-so-terribly-clever speculation that he would 
be in a mental ward,but not in SF because mental health 
care has been the red-haired stepchild of our Dept. of 
Public Health for decades. Then Trent got real serious and 
told me that Jesus would be an addict - that's how we 
crucify people in our capitalist society. Trent was trying to 
become his own savior. He was finding a way out 
through his writing. 


Hope lies in the smoldering rubble of empires... 
“originally published in the San Francisco BAY GUARDIAN." 


tourists. 


Despite this amazingly huge circulation, Chance told 
me he does not see a street newspaper as primarily a 
means to rally public outrage but rather as a tool to cre- 
ate a sense of community among the poor. They do not 
see themselves as any kind of social service organization. 
They do not attempt to “cure” the feared, objectified and 
rejected by offering shelter in treatment programs witt 
the threat that they will be kicked out for non-compli- 
ance. The aim of the Coalition is rather to offer empower- 
ment to poor people through participation in meaningfu 
work for social change. They value small victories and 
find ways to accommodate many different personalities 
of individuals both comfortable and impoverished o 
many different political persuasions in a common cause. 


Chance will be in Edmonton for the NASNA 
Conference and can be recognized by his big red beard. 


We want to get as many newspaper reps as possible 
out on Whyte Avenue for a street paper sell-off on the 
Saturday of the Conference so everybody, keep your eyes 
open for him and be sure to say hi! 


Our mission is very simple: 


= to manage the world's 
= most important investments, 


ys | yours. 


\ r NATIONAL BANK FINANCIAL 


David Schayes 

412-660 

It's easy to make a mission statement, but what's 
important is what's behind it. Our mission is based 
on a sound grasp of the financial world and an 
exceptional level of commitment from each and 
every member of our team. 


We believe both factors are equally 
Because fol 


Now on the internet! The Internet's most complete 
source of RSP information: http//www.nbfinancial.com 


Edmonton Public Library presents 


Kids... sign up at 16 library oe 
locations in Edmonton. 


Attend programs during 

the summer: 

* Blast Off with Bugs! 

* Heavenly Bodies 

* Do You Want to be a Spaceman? 
* Creepy Crawly Capers 

* Bugs that Bug 

* All About Flight... and more 


Free Summer Reading Program for children of all ages 
June 17 to August 19, 2000 


Read for 90 minutes a week (that’s only 15 minutes a day!) 
to get your summer reading program booklet stamped 
at more than 150 public libraries in Alberta. * 


Call your local Edmonton Public Library Edmonton 
Public Litrary 


branch for details. 


It began as a resource newsletter 
for those just getting out of 
rehab. It was designed to con- 
nect people 
struggling g 
with addic- 
tions to each 
other and the surrounding commu- 
nity. It would communicate their 
issues and break their isolation. 
This simple newsletter was pub- 
lished by a community agency 
called L'Itineraire. From this simple 
newsletter, a mighty street paper 
grew. 


Editor of the L’Itineraire, Eric 
Cimone, describes the paper's 
beginnings. “We had the newslet- 
ter and then one day, the Big Issue 
(the London based street magazine) 
came to town. They told us about 
street papers and the need and 
value of having them in large cities 
such as Montreal. So we went down to New York and 
checked out what they were doing down there. We 
came back and started L'Itineraire.” That was 6 years 
ago. The paper now boasts a staff of some 70 vendors 
and a monthly circulation of about 20 000. 


Over the past year, the paper has had plenty to be 
proud of. “Last year during the Montreal Grand Prix, we 
got a homeless guy accredited to attend the press con- 
ference of Jacques Villeneuve. He even got to ask a 
question. He asked Jacques about all the money he 
made and the poverty issues in Montreal. Jacques 
politely answered the question. Everybody was shocked. 


They couldn't believe this guy in poverty could be a jour- | ,, 


nalist just like them.” Eric continues, “We also had one 


Quétx 


Jason Harley 


of our writers hired by the CBC. He is a consultant on 

poverty issues. He provides the real perspective of those 

facing these issues every day. It’s quite a Cinderella 
story, from homeless to journalist.” 


i As an alternative media, L’Itineraire has 
fag Carved out quite a niche for itself. 
“Montreal is a major media center. The 
CBC Headquarters is here. | can hon- 
estly say we’re making a difference. 
We have an influence on local politi- 
cians and media sources. When we 
come out each month, their editors 
are quickly reading us to see what 
scoops we have. Last September, a 
vendor was killed. The police did it 
and are trying to cover it up. The trial 
is scheduled for June 28th and we'll be 
there.” 


LA VIOLENCE Advocacy is a big part of what the 
tic #4) monet aarti ee | Paper does. “We're very political. 
cA Air rowovks MAL | We're constantly throwing ideas on 

_ the table, criticizing every level of gov- 
ernment. We take on anyone and 
everyone.” At the same time, L’Itineraire has received 
tremendous government support. Rare for a street 
paper, they receive significant funding from the province 
and support from the municipal and federal govern- 
ments. 


Eric is looking forward to NASNA 2000 and sees big 
things on the horizon for L’Itineraire. “We have our 
Coffee Shop. It is an Internet Café where our vendors 
can mix with the general public. I'd like to see it 
expand. We want to hire more vendors to work in the 
café and hopefully it can begin to become self-sufficient. 
We just need to keep building those bridges. The more 

r potential for chanae.” 


Real change in Seattle 


Jason Harley 


There is more to the Emerald City than a Space 
Needle, rain and second rate sports teams. Born in 
1994, Seattle is also home to Real Change, the indepen- 
dent voice of Puget Sound. Editor Tim Harris has been 
around since the beginning. 


“Our first issue came out in 
August, 1994. | had started 
Spare Change, a street newspa- 
per in Boston in 1992. | came 
to Seattle and noticed there was 
a huge need here. So in 1994 | 
started up Real Change.” Over 
the last 6 years, the paper has 
grown from a one-man start-up 
to an influential local media. 
On any given month, Real 
Change employs 125 to 150 vendors. Published bi- 
weekly, the paper has a monthly circulation of close to 
30 000. 


Rare for a street newspaper, Real Change is indepen- 
dently published. Circulation accounts for 65% of the 
paper's budget, advertising 15%, and private donations 
make up the final 20%. Vendors pay $0.30/copy and it 
is sold for the fixed price of $1. Economic security lends 
the paper more time to focus on grass-roots advocacy. 


“We're regularly taking on all levels of government 
and the Seattle Housing Authority. We have a broad 
base of support in the community. People believe in 
what we're doing. We have a steady base of close to 
600 donors. That doesn’t include advertisers. One of 
the big things we want to focus on in the next year is an 


CHANG 


Seattle's Homeless Newspaper 


empowerment project called “First Things First”. It is a 

group that will consistently organize a direct lobbying 

effort around the issues of housing and homelessness in 

Puget Sound. Beyond improving the quality of the 

paper, this is what we need to move into. More direct 
action.” 


Tim looks back over the past year 
with pride. “1999 was definitely 
big for us. When the WTO came to 
town we were ready. We had a 
great photo spread. It was definite- 
ly our biggest issue of the year. 
We've had an on-going series on 
the tent-city issue and we just land- 
ed an interview with Jim Wallis, a 
major leader of the North American 
religious left. | expect more in 2000.” 


Even with its growth and success, Real Change has 
remained true to its roots. It is a poverty-based maga- 
zine, written by the people who sell it. “Our poetry is 
almost all vendor written. We have many regular con- 
tributors who are homeless. We do have some staff writ- 
ers but our goal is always to tell the stories of those in 
need.” 


Tim is looking forward to NASNA 2000. He will be 
here to share his experiences, teach and learn. “NASNA 
is always a fun conference. Street papers are complex 
projects. There is always something new to learn and 


try.” Ov) 


Fine Art Print About Homelessness 


Street Newspaper Association 


Support the North American Street Paper Association. 


This year's conference will be held in Edmonton 
from July 20th -23rd and is hosted by: 


Voice 


| Address: 
| i City: 

} (Qt| PRICE | TOTAL | 
lA Richie X $10.00 | 

| Richie signed |_X $25.00 

i Window |_x $10.00 | ee 
;___ Window yaaa |_| x $25.00 | 
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TOTAL: 
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| { Please foward your Check or Money Order to: The National Coalition for 
{the Homeless, 101 1012, 1 14th Street NW #600, ‘Washington | dC 20005. 3406 | 


See the reproduction in coter at: www.camory/~cime/nasna/index.eng 


HALLIBURTON’ 


Halliburton Energy 
Services 


#1000, 333-5th Ave. SW 
Calgary, AB, T2P 3B6 


Ph. (403) 231-9400 
Fax (403) 231-9420 


“Proud to Support Edmonton's 
Street Newspaper Movement" 


Dr. Raj Pannu, ND MLA 
Edmonton-Strathcona 


Constituency Office 


#402, 10342-82 Ave, Ph. (780) 414-0702 
Edmonton, AB, T6E 1Z8 Fax (780) 414-0703 
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or nearly 50 years an elite 
Fercts of the West's most 
powerful men and women, a 
shadow world government, have 
met in secret. Tony Blair is in the 
club. Every US president since Ike 
Eisenhower has been too. So are top members of the 
British Government. So are the people who control what 
you watch and read - the media barons. Which is why 
you may never have heard of Bilderberg. 


"Lines of black limousines, unmarked except for a 'B' 
on the windscreen, swept in, sometimes accompanied 
by police escorts, sometimes not,” says an eyewitness 
of this year's meeting in Portugal. "A helicopter was 
overhead, and other security officers were prudently 


patrolling the hillsides. The policy on duty at the gates 4 
made it crystal clear that they were only the tip of the § 


security iceberg." 


For two-and-a-half days, relaxing in exclusive luxury [i 


amid vast armed security, the powerful leaders dis- 
cussed past and future wars, a European superstate, a 
global currency, genetics, and the dismantling of the 
welfare state. Unaccountable, untroubled and unre- 
ported, the Bilderberg meetings have formed the basis 
of international policy for decades. 

Last year freelance journalist Campbell Thomas was 
arrested just for knocking on doors near the clandestine 
gathering in Turnberry, Scotland. He remained in cus- 
tody for eight hours. Other journalists were told that 
even the Bilderberg menu was confidential (a move 
they named 'Kippergate’). A serving police officer told 
‘The Big.issue’: “Special Branch and CIA were every- 


nee they were calling the shots." 
e . Never in its 47-year history has th 


discus . ite 


Issue’ has uncovered the Bilderberg Papers - the secret fa 
inutes of this year's meeting in Portugal. Some of it is 


of it sensational. It blows the lid off the 
thoughts of presidents, chairmen of multinational com- 
panies, world bankers, Nato chiefs and defence minis- 
ters. 


Danal, 


The meetings are shrouded in such secrecy that Prime 
Minister Tony Blair, when asked last year in the House of 
Commons, failed to disclose his own attendance at 
Bilderberg in Athens in 1993. 


So, what have they been hiding? 
- Nato gave Russia carte blanche to bomb Chechnya 


- 'Dollarisation' could be the next step after the single 
European currency 


- A senior British politician thinks New Labour is "consoli- 
dating the victories of the Right". On welfare cuts he adds: 
"It might be easier for somebody who claimed to be a social- 
ist to impose change." 


- After Kosovo Nato is in danger of mimicking a colonial 
power 


Although 14 media chiefs and journalists from across 
eight countries attended this year, none of them chose to 
tell their readers of the meeting. It would not serve their 
interests to be cut out of the elite loop. With an invite- 
only guest-list, covert operations and such deafening 
silence, it is little surprise that conspiracy theories have 
thrived, from the anti-semites who believe in a Jewish 
global elite, to the paranoid delusions of the radical left. 
The effect has been to leave the importance of the meet- 
ings tainted by association. It suits the Bilderbergers per- 
fectly. 


The Bilderberg meetings began in a Dutch hotel on 
May 29 1954, from where it gets its name. ‘The 
Economist’, in a rare reference to it in 1987, said that the 
importance of the meetings was overplayed but admit- 
ted: "When you have scaled the Bilderberg, you have 


Big Issue shadows the “shadow government.” 


Gibby Zobel, special to the Big Issue (London) 


arrived." 


At last year's meeting, former defence minister George 
Robertson, who is now Nato secretary-general, planned 
strategies with the Bilderberg chair and ex-Nato chief 
Lord Carrington. 


‘Observer’ editor-in-chief Will Hutton attended 
Bilderberg in 1997. He believes that it is the home of the 
"high priests of globalisation". "No policy is made here," 
he says, “it is all talk. But the consensus established is the 
backdrop against which policy is made worldwide." 


The 64-page leaked document - The Bilderberg Papers 


- is dated August 1999. The powerful transatlantic clique 
at the private hideaway included new Northern Ireland 
secretary Peter Mandelson MP, environmentalist Jonathon 
Porritt, Kenneth Clarke MP, former US secretary of state 
Henry Kissinger, billionaire oil and banking tycoon David 
Rockefeller, Monsanto chief Robert B Shapiro, and the 
head of the World Bank, James D Wolfensohn. 


Although Asian and African politics and economics 
were discussed the continents’ countries had no seats at 
this summit. The official eight-strong UK delegation 
included bankers Martin Taylor, former chief executive of 
Barclay's and Eric Roll, a banker for Warburgs. They were 
joined by Martin Wolf of The Financial Times and two 
journalists from The Economist, John Micklethwait and 
Adrian Wooldridge, who, the minutes indicate, prepared 
this document 


The papers are marked ‘Not for Quotation’. It states: 
"There were 111 participants from 24 countries. All par- 
ticipants spoke in their personal capacity, not as represen- 
tatives of their national governments or employers. As is 
usual at Bilderberg meetings, in order to permit frank and 
open discussion, no public reporting of the conference 
took place." 


None of the quotes in each of the 10 sections are 
directly attributable to any named individual, but the 
moderator and panelists in each discussion are listed. It is 
made perfectly clear, however, who is saying what. It is 
not known who else is in the audience, but their com- 
ments are identified by their country and profession. 


Over two weeks, we report on the central themes of 
this year's meeting. This week: money and war. Next 
week: genetics - what the head of Monsanto and a lead- 


ing British environmentalist discussed behind closed 
doors. 


What they said about money 


Giants of the global banking world, in a debate titled 
‘Redesigning the International Financial Architecture’, dis- 
cussed the concept of ‘dollarisation' which is sure to send 
euro-sceptics into a frenzy. 


Around the table were Kenneth Clarke MP, Martin S 
Feldstein, president of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Stanley Fisher, deputy managing director of the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), Ottmar Issing, 
board member of the European Central Bank and 
Jean Claude Trichet, governor of the Bank of 
France. 


i Bilderberg is understood to have been the birth- 
place of the single European currency. The deputy 
director of the IMF opens by remarking: "It is 
worth noting that this is the first Bilderberg meet- 
ing where the euro is fact rather than a topic for 
discussion.’ 

During the discussion, "One of the panelists was 
sure that if the euro worked, more regional cur- 
rencies would emerge. Others raised the question 
of dollarisation as a possible cure." 


There is a dissenting voice: 


"The only possible reason for surrendering control 
of your monetary policy to Washington (where 
nobody would make decisions on the basis of 
what mattered in Buenos Aires [or London]) is the 
fairly rotten financial records of the governments 
concerned." 


What they said about war 


we ye o ~ 
= Di te ony 


Blair's presidential stance ove 

Kosovo, Nato's historic war was pilloried at 
Bilderberg. "The mood at the meeting was sur- 
prisingly subdued. Most of the speakers concen- 
trated on the downside of the conflict," begins 


the discussion on Kosovo. 


Henry Kissinger, former US secretary of state, weighs 
in, saying Kosovo "could be this generation's Vietnam". 
Nato is in danger of replacing the Ottoman and 
Habsburg Empires in a series of permanent protectorates, 
he said. Another panelist warned that troops could be 
there for 25 years. Kissinger felt that this left Nato open 
to accusations of colonialism. "How did one persuade 
countries like China, Russia and India that Nato's new 
mandate was not just a new version of 'the white man's 
burden’ - colonialism?" asked Kissinger. 


Charles D Boyd, executive director of the US National 
Study Group, said Kosovo is now a wasteland, a humani- 
tarian disaster comparable with Cambodia. "Nato used 
force as a substitute for diplomacy rather than as a sup- 
port for it. It used force in a way that minimised danger 
to itself but maximised danger to the people it was trying 
to protect.’ 


An unnamed British politician "wondered whether the 
[Nato] alliance could hang together after the end of the 
war. He warned that "there would be little popular enthu- 
siasm for putting lots of resources into solving the 
region's gigantic problems." 


Peter Mandelson told the group that "two roads 
stretch in front of Nato. One leads to a new division of 
Europe, where the continent returns to its ethnocentric 
ways. Under this scenario, the UN is fairly powerless, 
Russia and China are excluded, and Nato is little more 
than an enforcer. The second road is a little closer to the 
nineteenth century Europe, with all the great powers - 
not just America and the EU, but Russia, China and Japan 
co-operating." 


Available FREE at over,1,000_ locat 
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KIND SUPPORTERS 


Thank you to the businesses and organisations 


whose support heips oublish this magazine. 
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Spring Clean-up Specials 
Year Round Maintenance 
Complete Yard Work, incl: 


- Trimming, Edging, 
Raking & Pruning 


428-7001 
Ask for Room 230. 
Please phone after . 


FLAT RATES OFFERED 
Reduced Rates for Seniors 


#2300, 10155 - 102 St. 
Edmonton, AB, TS) 2P4 


8625-112 St. 

Low level Campus Tower 
Edmonton, AB, T6G 1K8 
Ph: 433-6811 


| RBG DOMINION SECURITIES 


#2300, 10155 - 102St. 
Edmonton, AB, 15) 2P4 
Ph: 944-8851 

Ph: 496-9035 
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NIGHTHAWK 
Manufacturing Inc. 
"Your one stop cushion 
shop” 
Electronic Heat Sealing @ Quality Wheelchair 


Upholstery Cushions and Accessories 


1911-91 Avenue (780)464-2856 
Edmonton. AB Fax (780)464-6247 
T6P |W2 | 800 661-6247 


Listen to The Tom Murray Show. 


Please support our 
advertisers. Let them know 
you saw their ad in 

Our Voice. Thanks 


Listen for the soul,-listen for the country, 
listen for the clever banter 


Fridays, between 11 am and 12 PM on CJSR 
FM88 


Our Voice Vendors in three cities 


Debbie Roberts 


\'ve been selling Our Voice magazine on Westminster 
Avenue in the Wolseley district of Winnipeg for more 
than two years now,” says Debbie. "When | first started | 
was harassed by some of the merchants on Westminster 
Avenue. They told me to take my business elsewhere. 
Sometimes | would go home and cry. | was asked to 
leave the street every day. They said | was bothering 
customers. After a few months | told Rodney Graham 
and Nick Termettewand they went and talked to the mer- 
chantse"Some of the merchants yelled at them and 
Fefused to talk to them. So Nick and Rod went to the 
Radio and C.B.C. Radio interviewed son 
chants and local residents. "Now"the"r ants are ve 
Afriendly. They understand that | have to make a living 

S“Butsome businesses have been very kind right from 
the beginnifiq@ssespecially Tall Grass Bakery. | would like 
to thank them and my regular customers too. | have 
over two hundred regular customers now. 


C.B.C 


Saskatoon 
Ron Murtiock 


| work the corner of 11th and Broadway in Saskatoon. 
| sell Our Voice during the afternoon, Tuesday to 
Saturday. With aid from the Head Office in Edmonton 
and Equal Justice For All in Saskatoon, | re-opened the 
Our Voice office in the Hub City on May 1st. | lived in 
Saskatoon for the better part of 14 and half years 
between 1982 and 1996. | see the need for a street mag- 
azine in Saskatoon as it gives a voice for those directly 
affected by poverty and the organizations there to pro- 
vide a hand up. My game plan is to start contributing 


Saskatchewan articles to Our Voice and eventually evolve 


kes 2 Sal 


Gortion Eddy 


Hi. My name is Gordy and | have been an Our Voice 
vendor since day one. Over the years | have seen many 
changes, some good and some not so good, but were 
deemed necessary in order for this magazine to survive 
and to thrive. 


The most profound change | have seen has been in 
the attitudes of both the vendors and the people who 
buy this magazine. In the beginning | was self-conscious 
about selling this magazine, as were the customers who 
were buying it, but | believe all that has changed. 


f selling Our | talkina 


=fand laughing with my customers. | would like to thank 


all those people who have generously supported Our 
Voice and all of its vendors. We appreciate it. 


| would also like to remind people that Our Voice can 
be recycled. Please, pass it on. 


ASIA 2000 SPONSORS 


CISR FM 88 ETHICS AND EXCELLENCE IN JOURNALISM FOUNDATION 


VUE WEERLY THE REUTERS FOUNDATION 


EDMONTON SUN THE EDMONTON FOLK FESTIVAL 
SPARK PRINT WEAR TITLLUOODS TOWN CENTRE 
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ACROSS DOWN 

3) Also 1) Young guys 

5) Procure 2) Yearn 

T) Made a hole-in-one 4) Loud noise 

9) Charlie, for one 6) Old video game 


10) Coffee time Sym 
15] Complete 9) Minute amount 


16) Indianapolis loopster 11) Protection 
18) Decimal units 12) Retained 
19) Foot appendage 13) Endeavoured 
20) Not you 14) Down in the dumps 
21) UFO occupant? 15)Path 
23) Expire 17) Large vein 
24) Temporary shelter 18) Related 
26) Actress Sharon 22) Mutant amphibian? 
27) Rare gas 24) School exam 
25) Bed size 
26) Avery naughty thing 


SUMMER ANDO THERE 
ARE No VACANCIE S- 
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WANNA SHARE 
yourR BLANKET 
Bitt ? 


